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AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF THE WAR—GENERAL 0. M. MITCHEL'S 
CONTEMPLATED MOVEMENT UPON CHARLESTON.* 


I sHALL undertake, in -the brief paper 


which I have prepared for-this evening, to 


throw some light upon an:important con- 
templated military movement.in the De- 
partment of the South in the early. part: of 
the War of the Rebellion, concerning 
which very little was generally known at the 
time, and, so far as I know, nothing has 
been written since. 

When congress adjourned in the sum- 
mer, 1862, I went directly to my home, 





* Honorable John Hutchins of this city, who repre- 
sented the Nineteenth Ohio district in congress, 
between Joshua R. Giddings and James A. Gar- 
field, was in a position to know much of the in- 
side history of the war in the early days; and in 
this article he tells a story of absorbing interest now 
put upon paper for the first time. It was read by 
Mr. Hutchins at the meeting of the Loyal Legion 
of Ohio, held in Cleveland, in May of this year, 

I 


then in Warren, Trumbull county, Ohio, 
somewhat fatigued by active labor. At 
that ‘time there was much excitement and 
anxiety-felt through the country about the 
prosecution of the war and a consequent 
desire to raise recruits for the army. 
Public meetings were called in Trumbull, 
Geauga and Portage counties, numerously 
attended, at which the wants of the gov- 
ernment, to enable it to speedily put down 
the rebellion, were presented. While at- 
tending one of these meetings, I, for the 


-first time, was severely attacked with chills 


‘and fever, and was so prostrated as to be 
unable to attend to any business. 
Usual remedies were resorted to, and as 
soon as I was able to travel, I thought it 
would benefit my health to take a sea voy- 
age and concluded to make a visit to the 
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historic state of South Carolina, in which 
secession and rebellion were hatched, but 
which had been distinguished in the War 
of the Revolution for her Sumter, her 
Marion and others—brave and patriotic 
men—whose military exploits I had read 
with all the ardor of youthful enthusiasm. 

The army and navy, previous to that 
time, had taken Port Royal harbor, on 
the coast of South Carolina, and the gov- 
ernment had established a new military 
department called the Department of the 
South, with headquarters at Hilton Head, 
and the troops assigned to that depart- 
ment composed che Tenth army corps. 
General O. M. Mitchel, then an Ohio 
man, was ordered to the command of 
that department in the summer of 1862. 
Previous to this time criticisms had been 
made upon the services of General 
Mitchel by certain generals in the army, 
the justness of which it is not the purpose 
of this brief paper to discuss. 

This department was not supposed to 
be the base of active military operations, 
and General Mitchel did not then so re- 
gard it, for, in reply to the following ques- 
tion put to him by the Rev. Dr. Strick- 
land, chaplain of the Forty-eighth New 
York volunteers, an old-time friend, 
‘What brought you here?” said, “I came 
to be buried’”’—a prophecy literally ful- 
filled. He was a hard man to bury alive, 
if that was the purpose of his superior 
officers whose influence secured his as- 
signment to this department. He had 
been very active in the Department of the 
Cumberland, under General Buell. He 
was a graduate of West Point, and was 
appointed by President Lincoln brigadier- 
general of volunteers in August, 1861, 
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and was soon thereafter placed in com- 
mand of the Department of Ohio, which 
embraced so much of Kentucky as lay 
south of Cincinnati within a radius of 
fifteen miles. This was not exactly agree- 
able to him, as he preferred a field which 
promised more active service. 

The Department of Ohio was regarded 
as a rendezvous for the drill of recent re- 
cruits, preparatory to the more active 
duties of the soldier. General Mitchel 
preferred the command of a brigade on 
the Potomac, to which he had been 
previously assigned under General McClel- 
lan, but he cheerfully accepted the com- 
mand of the Department of Ohio. I will 
give his reasons in his own words: “ Gen- 
eral Scott and others think I ought to go 
to Ohio, and it is not for me to decline a 
position in which I may do good service.” 
After being relieved from his command in 
Ohio, and before being ordered to the De- 
partment of the South, General Mitchel 
had been assigned to the Department of 
the Cumberland, in which he had ex- 
hibited great activity. Horace Greeley, in 
his ‘American Conflict,’ said of him that 
“ His activity and energy poorly qualified 
him for a subordinate position under 
Buell.” I had a very favorable opinion 
of General Mitchel’s ability and efficiency 
as a general, before I met him at Hilton 
Head. I had read with unusual interest 
his lectures on astronomy and felt anxious 
to make his acquaintance. I visited 
Washington expecting to get a pass ona 
government vessel from there to South 
Carolina. I also obtained letters of in- 
troduction to General Mitchel from 
President Lincoln and Secretary Chase. 
The ocean trip to Hilton Head occupying 











several days in very rough weather, re- 
lieved my system of all ague symptoms 
and of most everything else, as I thought 
at the time, and restored me to perfect 
health. The vessel with supplies for the 
army reached her destination early in the 
morning. On landing, I met my boy- 
hood friend, General J. J. Elwell, chief 
quartermaster to General Mitchel, who 
soon made me feel at home on the soil 
of South Carolina. General Elwell in- 
troduced me to General Mitchel, who 
received me very cordially. I soon found 
that he occupied the standpoint of all 
true anti-slavery men in the treatment of 
contrabands and in the energetic prosecu- 
tion of the war. He informed me that 
he had established schools for the late 
slaves, who were very numerous in his 
department, and he seemed pleased with 
his success and their improvement. He 
had also opened Sunday-schools for the 
instruction of such colored people as 
wished to attend and was not above acting 
as brevet superintendent. 

The first night after my arrival at his 
headquarters he explained to me, in 
the presence of General Elwell and other 
officers, a plan he had devised to take 
Charleston and the forts then occupied 
by the rebels, by marching a land force 
from Hilton Head to Charleston and 
there codperating with our naval force, then 
blockading Charleston harbor. From early 
evening to early morning the next day, 
General Mitchel was explaining his 
plan, which he felt confident would 
succeed if he could have an adequate 
force. His force at that time numbered 
about fifteen thousand. He wanted 
twenty-five thousand more, J had little 
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knowledge of military operation either _ 
from experience or study, and my 
knowledge on that subject was not above 
the average of members of congress in 
those days. General Mitchel’s plan, refer- 
ring to maps and the situation of the rebel 
forces, was presented with all the zeal 
and earnestness of his trained and 
cultured intellect, and it promised, as I 
thought, the hope of success. 

The fall of 1862 was the darkest 
period in the history of the War of the 
Rebellion. General McClellan had been 
driven back from the peninsula and Gen- 
eral Buell had lost most of the territory 
acquired by General Mitchel the previous 
spring. It was in the fall of 1862 that 
General Lee marched into Maryland and 
the bloody and indecisive battle of 
Antietam had been fought. No decided 
success of the land forces of the Union 
army had then been achieved. The out- 
look was exceedingly gloomy. General 
Mitchel fully appreciated the great im- 
portance of the struggle and had the 
ability of impressing his views upon 
others. I was so thoroughly convinced 
of the practicability of his plan, if he 
could have the required reénforcements, 
that I proposed to return to Washington 
immediately, on the same vessel that 
brought me to Hilton Head, and urge the 
military authorities at Washington to send 
him reénforcements to carry out his plan. 
He remarked that if I would do so, and 
if I succeeded and would return with the 
troops, he would give me a better recep- 
tion than an abolitionist had ever re- 
ceived in South Carolina. General 
Mitchel then prepared a letter explain- 
ing his plan addressed to President Lin. 









coln, gave it to me unsealed with the re- 
quest that it should be read by his friend, 
Secretary Chase, before presented to the 
President. I then returned to Washing- 
ton. This letter was carefully read and 
considered by Secretary Chase and he re- 
marked that he would do what he could, 
consistently, to have the reénforcements 
ordered, and he expressed great confidence 
in General Mitchel and his plan. I then 
presented the letter to Secretary Stanton, 


and when informed that it was from 


Mitchel and before reading it, he re- 
marked: “ The general wants reénforce- 
ments, does he not? All the generals do.” 
Hecarefully perused it and, without express- 
ing an opinion upon it, gave it to me to 
present to the President, whose remark 
before he read it was, in substance, the 
same as Mr. Stanton’s. The President 


said the matter would be carefully con- 


sidered and I should be informed of the 
result. I then mentioned to him the 
grand reception promised me in case the 
request of General Mitchel was granted. 
President Lincoln jocosely remarked that 
the reception might not be desirable if it 
were the same character usually given to 
abolitionists in South Carolina. 

The spirit with which General Mitchel 
entered into his work will be best ex- 
plained by a brief extract from his address 
to the Forty-eighth New York regiment at 
Fort Pulaski when he landed there. He 
said : “Soldiers, it gives me great pleasure 
to meet you here inside of this fortress— 
a fortress recovered by your prowess from 
the enemy, a fortress you now hold, a 
fortress planned by the government of the 
United States, and built by it, but which 
had been seized bythe rebels. . . . 
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“T am here to say that we have an im- 
mense work to perform. I am just from 
the north, where, having conversed and 
associated with the thinking men of the 
country, I am satisfied that the work be- 
fore us is the most stupendous, the most 
arduous, that has ever been attempted, 
and it is a work in which we can never be 
successful unless we enter upon it with a 
determination ‘never to succumb. I be- 
lieve we are fighting the battle of human 
liberty, not for this country alone but for 
the whole world. I believe that the des- 
potisms of the old world would say, if this 
great Republic was rent in twain, that it 
was an absolute fallacy to believe that 
man can govern himself and that the in- 
terests of the governing class and the peo- 
ple were so radically diverse as to render 
all attempts at republican government 
failures. If we permit the iron heel of 
southern aristocracy to crush us, I under- 
take to say before you that the last hope of 
humanity will die out forever. All 
lovers of humanity are looking upon us 
with anxiety. Responsibilities are develop- 
ing upon us greater than have ever before 
devolved upon any people on the earth. 
The responsibilities of the French Revolu- 
tion were nothing compared with those 
under which we labor. That was a con- 
test against oppression, an uprising of the 
people against tyranny. But this is a con- 
test for human freedom. It is a contest 
in which is arrayed absolute liberty on 
the one hand, and on the other the most 
baleful and abominable aristocracy.” 

This extract from General Mitchel’s 
address reminds one of the stirring ad- 
dresses of Napoleon Bonaparte to his 
soldiers on the eve of battle. It almost 
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equals the inspired utterances of President 
Lincoln in his eloquent address on the 
occasion of the dedication of the battle- 
field of Gettysburg. General Mitchel was 
a devoted religious man, and I have been 
informed that when in camp he was in 
the habit before retiring at night of read- 
ing a portion of Scripture, and then ad- 
dressing a prayer to his Creator for 
guidance in the performance of the duties 
of the morning. Such soldiers can be 
trusted “ to keep their powder dry.” 
Within a week or ten days after the plan 
of General Mitchel was presented to the 
President, I received information that the 
government had concluded to send re- 
enforcements to Hilton Head, and that 
the first installment would leave Washing- 
ton in a few days on a government vessel. 
I procured permission to return on the 
same vessel with the troops, and with pass 
and carpet-bag went aboard. In a few 
hours thereafter the commanding officers 
of the vessel were notified that General 
Mitchel had died at his post of yellow 
fever. This was sad news indeed to the 
officers and soldiers, as well as to me. 
The order for reénforcements was, of 
course, countermanded. Many other 
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officers and men were there stricken with 
the disease and died. General Elwell 
was attacked by it and supposed to be at 
death’s door, but his rugged constitution ~ 
was stronger than the scourge, and he re- 
covered and is now in good health, and is 
only prevented from being at this social 
gathering by the serious illness of his wife. 

Perhaps it is useless to speculate about 
the result of General Mitchel’s plan, in 
case he had lived. It was not to be 
written in the records of events connected 
with the Rebellion. The ways of the 
Infinite are inscrutable to the finite, but 
I may be pardoned the opinion that if 
General Mitchel had been permitted to 
live to execute his plan, it might have 
changed the whole theatre of the conflict, 
shortened the duration of the war, saved 
the expenditure of much blood and 
treasure, and if it would not have rendered 
unnecessary, it would, at least, have les- 
sened the hazards of General Sherman’s 
subsequent brilliant march to the sea, ‘and 
would, in all probability, have placed the 
name of General Mitchel in the very first 
rank of the generals of the war. 


Joun HurTcuHIns. 
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EARLY PERIODICAL LITERATURE IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 


III. 


MOORE’S WESTERN LADY’S BOOK. 


Ha LF a century ago ‘“‘gentlemen’s mag- 
azines ’’ and “ ladies’ books” were in de- 
mand and the supply was forthcoming. 
One of the oldest American lady’s books 
is the familiar ‘ Godey,”’ now in its fifty- 
seventh year. 

I have come across No. 1, Vol. I., of 
a Western Lady’s Book, printed in August, 
1840, by H. P. Brooks, Walnut street, 
Cincinnati. It is a thin pamphlet of 


twenty-eight pages, edited by an “ Asso- 


ciation of Ladies and Gentlemen,” and 
bears the motto, “The Stability of Our 
Republic, and the Virtue of her Institu- 
tions is with the Ladies.” It does not 
appear that the patriotism and other 
virtues of the “ladies and gentlemen who 
projected the Western Lady’s Book ” were 
equal to the task of preserving its sta- 
bility; at least I have never seen a second 
number of the publication, nor met any- 
one who ever did see a second number. 

The leading article in No. 1, Vol. L., of 
the Western Lady’s Book is by P. Sturte- 
vant, and is entitled, ‘The Heroine of 
Saratoga: a Tale of the Revolution,” and 
tells us how Emeline Wharton, for love of 
Henry Elverton, disguised herself as a 
soldier, saved her country and married 
her lover. Another story by “ Jane,” and 
having the cheerful caption, “ The Village 
Graveyard,” relates the languishing loves 


of Charles Anson and Caroline Lee, and 
how, soon after they were wedded, they 
breathed their last and were nicely buried 
in the same grave. 

Even more touching, if possible, than 
the story of Charles and Caroline are the 
closing stanzas of a ten-verse poem, “ To 
the Ohio,” which are so remarkable that 
I rescue them from oblivion : 

**Oh! how lovely ‘tis to stroll 
By thy magic waters thus, 


And inhale thy freshing breeze, 
Tis the hope of bliss to us. 


‘* And when night her sable pall, 
O’er thy silent waters spread, 
Naught disturbs thee in thy roll, 
Save the oar’s last echoing tread. 


‘* May we poor mortals glide our way, 
Through this thorny path of life, 
As calm, as tranquil, onward flow, 
To that bright home where ceases strife. 


After this let no one say there was no 
poetry in the west fifty years ago ! 

The mournful history of the decline 
and fall of the Western Lady’s Book 
will probably never be known to posterity. 
We may surmise that, in the mild Sep- 
tember of 1840, it, like the Ohio river, 
glided its way to “that bright home 
where ceases strife.” 

A periodical of much more vitality was 
Moore’s Western Lady’s Book, edited 
by A. and Mrs. H. G. Moore, Cincinnati, 














and devoted to literature, biography, 
science and general miscellany. I have 
not been able to procure a complete set of 
the quite numerous volumes of this pub- 
lication, which was issued somewhat irreg- 
ularly through a period of eight or ten 
years. It was started, I believe, in 1850» 
with the name “ Western Magazine,”’ but 
the publishers and editors announced, 
early in 1854, that “ having received such 
liberal patronage from the ladies of our 
country to the Western Magazine, they 
have concluded to change the name and 
make it more exclusively a ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’” The magazine was made “more 
exclusively a Lady’s Book,” by introduc- 
ing two new features—fashion plates and 
music. Ladies of to-day, who gaze with 
delight upon the monthly array of illustra- 
tions in Demorest, the Bazaar, or the 
Delineator, would laugh at the pictures in 
the Lady’s Book. 

Much of the contents of Moore’s 
Lady’s Book is selected matter, yet a 
good many of the western writers favored 
its pages with original pieces. Honorable 
Horace P. Biddle of Indiana, T. H. Bur- 
gess, Harriet N. Babb, P. F. Reed, R. E. 
H. Levering, Osgood Mussey and Alf Bur- 
net wrote for it. The issue for January, 
1855, contains a biographical sketch of 
Alf Burnet from the pen of Professor 
Coates Kinney. The best of the poetry 
contributed to the Lady’s Book is that 
of F, B. Plimpton, whose ‘“ Mariners of 
Life,” ‘ Poesie,” ‘Mount Gilbo” and 
“The Oak” appeared originally in this 
periodical. 

Several continued stories were written 
for the Lady’s Book—one a prize tale, 
“The Twin Sisters,” by Mattie Lichan ; 
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another, “ Elizabeth, or the Broken Vow,” 
by Edward Clifton ; and a third, and by 
far the best of the three, “ The Prophecy,” 
or the Recluse of the Maunee,” by U. 
D. Thomas. 

Decidedly more interesting than these 
fictions are two illustrated articles by 
William T. Coggeshall. The first of these, 
published in March, 1854, describes a 
visit to Niagara falls, and opens with 
this paragraph : 

I was fortunate in the associations of my first 
visit to Niagara falls. I went with Kossuth and 
Suite, and I found there Godfrey Frankenstein and 
his brother George, the artists who had been study- 
ing and painting the cataract, the rapids, the rocks, 
the river and the whirlpool, for several years, in 
order that they might be able to represent them on 
canvas, and take Niagara to those people who could 
not go toit. 

The second article by Coggeshall is 
called a “ Trip to New York,” and was 
printed in January, 1855. A local interest 
belongs to this, because it is illustrated by 
twelve wood-cuts by R. J. Telfer, repre- 
senting views on the Little Miami railroad. 
One of these is a picture of Jamestown, 
now Dayton, Kentucky. 

The descriptive text says : 


On the right, and near two miles from the depot, 
you will see a handsome town on the Kentucky 
shore, Thisis Jamestown. It was laid out only three 
or four years since, and is now, as you see, a consider- 
able village. In a few years the Kentucky shore, 
like the Ohio, will be lined with a continuous town. 
The three towns of Covington, Newport and James- 
town now contain about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Three-fourths of this is the growth of the 
last ten years. 


Among the objects shown by picturesare 
the Cincinnati water-works, Jamestown, 
the Columbia burying-ground, Milford, 
Miami railroad bridge, Deerfield station 
and Morrow’s mill. 
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Mr. Coggeshall discoursed on this as 
follows : 

Just before you cometo Foster's crossings, you 
will notice on the left hand of the cars as you come 
from Cincinnati, on the west bank of the river, a 
large mill and plain, frame house. This was the 
residence of one of the real statesmen of our coun- 
try—Governor Morrow. He entered public life in 
1802, and remained in the public service half a 
century, in which time he never lost the public con- 
fidence nor ever failed in any part of his duty. He 
was a member of the state convention to form the 
first Constitution, was twelve years a member of 
the house of representatives in congress, and most 
of the time the only representative of Ohio. He 
was six years in the United States senate, four years 
governor and several years, towards the close of his 
life, president of the Little Miami Railroad company. 
The Duke of Weimar, after visiting him in 1825, 
described him as a faithful copy of ancient Cincin- 
natus. ‘‘ He was engaged, on our arrival, in cutting 
a wagon pole, but immediately stopped his work to 
give us a hearty welcome.” 

To return from this digression up the 
Miami to our “ Lady’s Book,” we find, in 
the issue of March, 1854, and subsequent 
numbers, a feature worth noting. Mrs. 
E. A. Aldrich, having suspended the 
publication of a women’s rights paper, the 
Genius of Liberty, made an arrange- 
ment with the proprietors of the Lady’s 
Book, to continue the advocacy of her 
views by occupying eight or ten pages of 
the magazine, every month, with such 
articles as she or her sister reformers 
might choose to write. ‘Individual sov- 
ereignty,” declared Mrs, Aldrich, “is our 
star. This is our deepest foundation. 
It is the motto on all our banners. It is 
the vitality of this movement. Personal 
independence is the all in all. It is our 
centre and circumference—the soul and 
body of our efforts.” To the department 
headed “Genius of Liberty,” there were 
several contributors, viz., Melissa M. Tay- 
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lor, M. E. Wilson, M. A. Bronson and 
Mary S. Legare. The most exciting pas- 
sage in their discussions is entitled, ‘* Wo- 
man’s Intellectual Inferiority, or Horace 
Mann vs. Physiology,” a stricture on the 
president of Autrach college, who, it 
seems, had accepted the theory that wo- 
man’s mental powers were not equal to 
man’s, because her brain is lighter than 
his. 

The student of the history of western 
literature will ‘find in Moore’s Western 
Lady’s Book a series of a dozen or more 
sketches on the “ Poets and Poetry of the 
West.” He will, perhaps, be surprised to 
read long biographical reviews of poets 
and poetesses whose names he never 
heard. M. D. Conway said in a review 
of Coggeshall’s “* Poets and Poetry of the 
West:” “Some filtration is necessary for 
all our western streams before they are 
drinkable. About half a dozen of these 
poets should have been omitted acci- 
dentally.” The Lady’s Book includes 
several names among its poets that Cog- 
geshall undoubtedly did omit. It would 
be ungracious, if not satirical and, I fear, 
provocative of levity, to discuss their 
buried claims to literary fame. I once 
heard a merry slave in Mississippi say he 
never had more fun in his life than he 
had at the funeral of his father. A sense 
of the ludicrous wi// sometimes possess 
one at the wrong time. The feeling of 
forbearance towards an absurd or ridicu- 
lous writer sometimes gives way under 
pressure of the emotion of humor. The 
most exuberant contributor to Moore’s 
Lady’s Book was one Gaffney, who also 
wrote constantly and copiously for numer- 
ous other publications. Never was 











there a goose quill or metallic pen so 
prolific as that wielded by Gaffney. His 
specialty was general literature, or, more 
properly, universal authorship. Gaffney 
was at home both in song and story; in 
essay, criticism, philosophy and art. But 
he excelled in poetry. Gaffney was poeta 
nascitur, non fit. And yet was he i, 
also, for he cultivated the divine gift and 
added the effects of culture to the natural 
endowment of genius. In one of his 
remarkable outpourings to the readers 
of the Lady’s Book, Gaffney answers the 
tough question, “‘ What is Poetry ?” which 
many before and since his time have in 
vain attempted todo. But Gaffney knew 
what poetry is, and he spoke out to the 
world and solved the problem, in these 
memorable words. ‘“ Poetry,” says Gaff- 
ney, “is the heavenly language of the 
heart ; the inspired gift of God; the 
radiant flame of an undying fire ; the in- 
cense of a soul poured forth in volumes 
of living vapor ; a compound of the lovely 
and beautiful of nature; a web beatific 
composed of the golden tendrils of 
thought ; a parapet of perennial flowers ; 
the heaven-born element of man’s nature ; 
the vernacular tongue of the spiritual and 
the ideal ; the celestial part of human ex- 
istence and a link which unites its mortal 
tenements with that home where poetry 
and music blend in a language inde- 
scribable. Such is our conception of 
poetry, but words fail to aid our wonted 
illustration.” Such, indeed, O Gaffney, 
poetry obviously is—simply such. 
Complete as this definition is, in its 
sublime severity, it hardly rises to the 
pitch of some passages in Gaffney’s article 
entitled, “Genius Itself,” in the Lady’s 
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Book of February, 1856. The author 
does not directly tell us what genius 
itself actually is, or is not, or how it differs 
from genius not itself, but the conclusion 
reached is, nevertheless, comforting. 
Gaffney says that when genius itself gets 
free from the “stains of earth,” then 
“would all things wear the aspect of May 
—all above would be beautiful and all 
below would be lovely.” In the same 
essay Gaffney says, profoundly, “ Litera- 
ture, to be sure, holds out her charms to 
all, and all who possess the unquenchable 
are willingly enfolded in her embraces; 
yet, with due deference to the sex, we 
would direct their influence and genius to 
another and no less noble channel.” It 
is evident from this that Gaffney did not 
deem it proper for a lady to “ possess the 
unquenchable,’’ and, indeed, he dis- 
tinctly declares that women ought not to 
seek “genius itself,” but that their 
“greatest, noblest fame is, and shall be, 
that of being a faithful wife and mother!” 

The theory of Gaffney in regard to the 
sphere and function of woman was shat- 
tered by untoward experience. Gaffney 
knew by intuition what poetry is, and he 
understood the nature of genius itself, 
but it required an actual trial and test to 
reveal to him the disposition of the “sex.” 
The young man, in all his verdant glory, 
was captivated and captured by a pretty 
ballet-dancer, whom he followed to an 
eastern city and married. At first she 
seemed all sweetness and mild submissive- 
ness, but after the honey-moon had set 
there rose a moon of gall. The fair 
dancer proved to be a terrible virago, and, 
at last, poor Gaffney, crestfallen, slipped 
away from his dear wife, who possessed 
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altogether too much of the “unquench- 
able,” and he fled to Cincinnati. The 
lady, discovering his whereabouts, made 
ready to pursue him. Gaffney hearing 
this, wrote to a friend of his from whom 
I got the story, “She is coming—I go,” 
and immediately went, nor has he been 
heard of since. Alas! poor Gaffney! 
The boys used to call him the Bombastes 
Furioso of western literature. 


THE PARLOR MAGAZINE, 


In July, 1853, appeared the first num- 
ber of the Parlor Magazine, conducted by 
Jethro Jackson, 180 Walnut street, Cin- 
cinnati. It was handsomely printed on 
sixty-four large, double-columned pages, 
and illustrated with steel-plates and wood- 
cuts. Some of the fashion plates were 
printed in colors. 

The Parlor Magazine thundered a good 
deal in the index. The prospectus con- 
tains quite an ethical treatise. ‘In the 
high moral tone and scrupulous purity of 
sentiment, the truthfulness and intelligence 
that will pervade our pages,” wrote Mr. 
Jackson, ‘“‘we hope our most serious 
readers will find qualities to propitiate and 
secure their careful scrutiny and perma- 
nent approbation. It will be our aim to 
blend valuable information and sound 
morality with the gratification of a liter- 
ary and imaginative taste. Phases of 
history, illustrations of local interest, 
vivid portraitures of virtuous life and 
occasional disquisitions and reviews, em- 
bellished here and there with glittering 
gems of poetry, will, we trust, give value to 
our pages.”” This studied announcement 
of intention to instruct and improve the 
public drew a certain patronage, but was 
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not as attractive to people in general as 
Mr. Jackson hoped it would be. His plan 
was to make such a magazine as he judged 
the people ought to read, rather than one 
which they would like to read. The 
maxim of Sleary, the circus manager, in 
Dickens’ novel, that “People mutht be 
amuthed,”’ holds true of magazine readers. 
In his anxiety to keep everything frivolous 
out of his publication, the conductor put 
in it too much that was dull. Yet, on the 
whole, the contents of the Parlor Maga- 
zine were attractive, and became more so 
as the months passed by and Mr. Jackson 
gave up a prejudice against romances, 

The following is a partial list of con- 
tributors to the Parlor Magazine: Rev. 
S. D. Burchard, Dr. J. R. Howard, 
Thomas H. Shreve, W. S. Gaffney, Vir- 
ginius Hutchen, Mrs. Helen Truesdell, S. 
W. Irwin, Rev. Edward Thomson, Harriet 
E. Benedict, Mary Clemmer, Anne 
Chambers Bradford, M. Louisa Chitwood, 
Roley McPherson, Horace Rubley, J. H. 
A. Bone, D. F. Quinby, William T, 
Coggeshall, Mary E. Hewett, Kate Har- 
rington, G. W. L. Bickley, W. W. Dawson, 
M. D., William Baxter, F. H. Risley, 
Miss M. E. Wilson, Thomas H. Chivers, 
J. H. Baker and Peter Fishe Reed. 

At the end of six months Messrs. 
Applegate & Company, 43 Main street, 
became the publishers of the magazine, 
Jackson continuing the general manage- 
ment, assisted by Alice Cary. The first 
semi-annual volume, from July to Decem- 
ber, 1853, was issued as an independent 
work, under the; title of “ Family Treas- 
ury.” 

The accession of Alice Cary to the 
editorial control of the periodical gave new 














life to its pages. She took a more cheerful 
view of the duties of an editor than Mr. 
Jackson had taken. But it is evident 
from her first editorial that she was not 
sanguine as to the success of the maga- 
zine, nor over-confident of her own powers 
of pleasing. There is a sprightly wit and 
a keen common sense about her saluta- 
tory that warrant me in quoting some 
sentences from it. She said, “ As we seat 
ourself at the editorial table of the 
Parlor Magazine, an anecdote, which we 
have read somewhere, occurs to us : 

“A French surgeon, who was in the 
habit of boasting of the performance of 
some very difficult operation, having 
treated no less than sixteen patients, was 
asked how many of them he had saved. 
‘Oh,’ replied the Frenchman with naivete, 
‘they all died—but I assure you the ex- 
periments were very brilliant !’” 

“Our magazine is not greatly below the 
sixteenth one that has struggled for ex- 
istence in Cincinnati, and if it should 
fail, why we shall congratulate ourselves 
with the reflection that it was at least a 
brilliant experiment.” . . . . “Some years 
ago, the editor of a small paper in the 
interior of Ohio announced in his salu- 
tatory that he had that day commenced 
‘the wielding of the tripod,’ and lest we 
should fall into a similar blunder, we will 
cut short our introductory, simply referring 
the reader to what we present, rather than 
to showy promises, for it is surely true 
that a bird in the hand, even if it be a 
common sort of bird, is worth two in the 
bush.” 

Alice Cary contributed to the Parlor 
Magazine a story written in her best vein, 
entitled, “The Actress.” She also con- 
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tributed a number of short poems, re- 
markable for their naturalness, pathos and 
melody. One of these, doubtless the 
sincere expression of feelings she had re- 
cently experienced in New York city, is 
called “Homesick.” It is not included 
in the published works of the Cary sis- 
ters, and I copy it here: 


HOMESICK. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


Oh! shall I ever be going 
Back any more? 

Back where the green woods are blowing 
Close by the door ! 


Back where the mowers are binding 
Pinks with their sheaves— 

Where homeward the cattle are winding 
Together of eves? 


The fresh-smelling earth at the planting— 
The blue-bird and bee, 

The gold-headed wheat fields aslanting 
How pleasant to me! 


I’m sick of the envy and hating 
All effort brings on— 

I’m sick of the working and waiting, 
And long to be gone. 


Gone where the tops of red clover 
With dew hang so low, 

And where all the meadow-side over 
The buttercups grow. 


I’m weary—I’m sick of the measures 
Each day that I track— 

Of all which the many call pleasures, 
And long to be back. 


Back where the ivy-vines cover 
The low cabin wall, 

And where the sweet smile of my lover 
Is better than all. 


Oh! shall I ever be going 
Back any more— 

Back where the green woods are blowing 
Close by the door? 
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The genius of Alice Cary did not bring 
financial prosperity to the Parlor Maga- 
zine. She soon retired from the editorial 
chair to return to New York, and Mr. W. 
F. Lyons took her place. Mr. George W. 
Bickley, who had been publishing the 
West American Review, transferred his 
subscription list to that of the Parlor 
Magazine, and in 1855 he became a 
partner in the concern. The merged 
magazines formed one, with the new 
name, The West American Monthly, 
which did not survive to greet the year 


1856. 
L, A. HINE’S PERIODICALS. 


The literary magazines of the west have 
usually been private enterprises, under- 
taken by enthusiastic young men bent on 
carrying out ideals rather than making 
money. Only youth and enthusiasm have 


the strength and the rashness to venture 
on reforming the world without capital and 
by means of printer’s ink and a publica- 
tion. 

Something near fifty years ago a hand- 
some, stalwart, all-hopeful student, fresh 
from Norwalk academy, Ohio, came to 
Cincinnati and took the regular course in 
the law school, then under the direction 
of Timothy Walker. This young gentle- 
man was Mr. L. A. Hine, oldest son of 
Sheldon Hine, a thriving farmer who came 
from the good old orthodox county of 
Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1818, and set- 
tled at Berlin, Erie county, Ohio, where 
he prospered. L. A. Hine was born at 
Berlin, February 22, 1819. 

Though trained to conservative views 
and habits, both in theology and econom- 
ics, Hine departed from the counsel of 
his family, having become indoctrinated 
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with the radicalism of Horace Greeley, 
Robert Owen and other agitators. He 
did not enter upon the practice of law, 
but, actuated by some vague hopes of liter- 
ary success, he started the Western Literary 
Journal and Monthly Magazine, the first 
number of which came out in November, 
1844. In this venture he was associated 
with E. Z. C. Judson (“Ned Buntline ”) 
—an ill-assorted partnership. Hinewas to 
furnish one thousand dollars and Judson 
five hundred dollars ; but it turned out 
that Hine furnished more than one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars and Judson 
nothing. Both were very young men— 
Hine only twenty-five and his partner 
twenty-one. By and by they took into the 
firm a third ambitious young fellow from 
Tennessee—Hudson A. Kidd. Judson 
was nominally editor, he having already 
achieved some reputation as a writer for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, and as editor of 
Ned Buntline’'s Own, a story paper which 
he had started at Paducah, Kentucky. 
Unfortunately for himself and for his asso- 
ciates, Judson got into disgraceful rela- 
tions with a married woman at Nashville, 
which lead to an encounter with her 
husband, in which the husband was 
killed by the alleged seducer, who, after 
being captured by a mob and almost 
hanged, was glad to escape with his life 
and fly to Pittsburgh, where he had a 
family. In consequence of this affair 
the literary magazine was discontinued 
after six numbers had been issued, Hine 
paying the debts. 

The contents of this unfortunate Jour- 
nal and Review are varied and entertain- 
ing. Almost all the leading writers of 
the west contributed to its columns. The 
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post of honor in the first number was oc- 
cupied by William D, Gallagher, who fur- 
nished a long historical article on “ Peri- 
odical Literature.” ‘The same veteran, 
who, however, was then no veteran, but a 
dashing young man but thirty-six years 
old, gave to the public, through the Jour- 
nal, a number of his most ardent poems, 
such as “ Truth and Freedom.” Mrs. 
Julia L. Dumont, that Hannah More of 
‘the west, spun out column after column 
of moral sketch and story to encourage the 
magazine; Mrs. R. S. Nichols, Mrs. Anna 
Peyer Dinneis, Miss E. A. Evans, Mrs, 
S. M. Judson, Mrs. Lee Hentz and Miss 
E. A. Dupay were constant writers for it. 

It must not be thought that the das 
bleus monopolized the pages of our young 
men’s magazine. No, indeed. The male 


literati, grave and gay, kept the post-bags 


enriched with their offerings. Produc- 
tions were printed from T. H. Shreve, 
Albert Pike, J. Ross Browne, J. B. Rus- 
sell, Charles Cist, J. L. Cist, Professor 
Cross, J. B. Hickey, B. St. James Fry, 
Hiram Kaine, Otway Curry, L. C. 
Draper, Colonel Charles Whittlesey, J. 
R. Eakin, E. P. Norton, F. Colton, C. B. 
Gillespie, W. B. Fairchild, J. C. Zachos, 
D. L. Brown, H. A. Kidd, Anson Nelson, 
H. B. Hirst, James W. Ward, H. C. 
Beeler, G. T. Stuart, J. J. Martin, W. H. 
Hopkins, John Tomlin, A. S. Mitchell, 
Dr. T. M. Tweed, Emerson Bennett and 
Donn Piatt. The gentleman named last 
wrote on the subject of ‘ Old Bachelors,” 
and under the pseudonym “John Smith.” 
The novelist, W. Gilmore Simms, contrib- 
uted a poem, “ The Grave of the Bard.” 
Emerson Bennett’s contribution was a 
languishing sonnet to his “ladye love.” 
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Many of the names just given will be 
recognized as holding a worthy place on 
the scroll of literary distinction, 

Albert Pike was well known and highly 
popular, not only in the west but through- 
out the country, on account of his suc- 
cessful efforts as poet, law reporter and 
editor in Arkansas and Tennessee. His 
poems, an “Ode to the Mocking 
Bird,” “ Ariel,” “ Hymns to the Gods’ 
and others, are undeniably fine. Pike 
was born at Boston in 1809. He seems 
to have struck up a jolly acquaintance- 
ship with “ Ned Buntline,” to whom he 
addressed a poetical letter, which was pub- 
lished in the Journal. It opens thus : 
Dear Ned, your craft I see’s at length afloat, 

A tight, sea-worthy, staunch and well-manned boat. 

Mr. L. C. Draper, named in the list, is 
the Lyman C. Draper of the Wisconsin 
Historical society, whose collections of 
western biographical and historical mate- 
rial are- invaluable. Draper was born 
near Buffalo, New York, in 1815. Much 
of his work has been done in codperation 
with Benson Lossing. He contributed to 
Hine’s publication an article on “ General 
George Rogers Clarke.” 

Colonel Charles Whittlesey’s impor- 
tant donations to the Journal include 
articles on “Indian History,’ John 
Fitch” and “ The Northern Lakes.” 

Judson, besides numerous editorials, 
furnished characteristic sketches in true 
“‘ Ned Buntline,” style—“ The Last of the 
Buccaneers,” “The Lost Chief of the 
Uchees” and reminiscential “Sketches 
of the Florida War.” 

Hine, by nature earnest and by 
reflection serious, felt an inward call to 
serve humanity by effecting social and 
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educational reforms, especially by some 
great and good land reform, to bring about 
such happy conditions as Henry George 
is now writing and speaking for; Hine 
busied his pen in the elucidation of his 
own chosen themes. He wrote on “ Dis- 
tinctions,” “Standard of Respectability,” 
“Teaching a Profession,” “ Union of 
Mental and Physical Labor’’ and “One 
Dollar.” Occasionally he invoked the 
lyric muse, who inspired him with strains 
of a contemplative and melancholy tone. 
The young man was loaded with no less 
a burden than the old, sad world with its 
immemorial woes. 

The Literary Journal went to wreck 
in April, 1845. In the following Jan- 
uary Hine put forth, at his own venture, as 
editor and publisher, the initial number of 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 


This was published through the year 1846, 
and then merged in the Herald of Truth. 
In his Quarterly, he gave fuller scope to 
his opinion on political and social econ- 
omy. His reviews took the form of rad- 
ical discussion under such captions as 
“ Association,” “‘The Spirit of Democ- 
racy,” “Obligations of Wealth,” “ Pro- 
gression,” “The Land Question,” “ Our 
Social, Political and Educational System.”’ 
One of his earliest out-and-out radical 
utterances was a review of E. P. Hurlbut’s 
“Essays on Human Rights,” published 
by Greeley in 1845. When Hine’s father, 
(prudent and sagacious money-maker that 
he was) saw this article, he dryly remarked, 
“ Lucius will make nothing by writing in 
that way.” Nevertheless Lucius did 
make—enemies. 

The Quarterly was not wholly given 
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up to radical discussion. David Dale 
Owen contributed several scientific papers 
on “Geology.” The editor continued 
also, as in his previous publication, to 
give prominence to literary topics, and 
to solicit contributions from purely liter- 
ary writers. Albert Pike, Emerson Ben- 
nett, Alice Cary, Mrs. C. A. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. R. S. Nichols and Mrs. Sophia 
H. Oliver wrote poems for the Quarterly, 
A piece contributed by Mrs. Oliver en- 
titled, ‘I Mark the Hours that Shine,” 
went the rounds of the press and was 
printed in school-readers. 

George S. Weaver of Dayton, Ohio, 
who became a celebrated Universalist 
preacher and writer, began his literary 
practice in this Quarterly. 


THE HERALD OF TRUTH. 


“The Herald of Truth, a monthly peri- 
odical devoted to the interests of Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature, Science and Art,” 
a magazine of eighty pages, the organ of 
a brotherhood of social and religious 
radicals who had a community on the 
Ohio river, was started in January, 1847, 
and was continued nineteen months, 
when the “ Brotherhood”’ failed. L. A. 
Hine was employed to edit the periodical, 
but no effort was made by the society to 
push it, the leader believing it would work 
its own way. The Herald partook some- 
what of the character of its predecessor, 
the Quarterly, though it containeda greater 
variety and was superior in literary style 
and mechanical “make-up.” The dev- 
otees of the “ Philosophy of Universal Har- 
mony” used its free pages as a vehicle 
for conveying their theories to the public. 
The editor resumed his efforts to set forth 
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the facts, figures and arguments to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of land reform. 
He made an exhaustive historical survey of 
the‘ Roman Land Laws” and of the “ He- 
brew Land System.” Articles were pub- 
lished on various phases of socialism, on 
St. Simon and Fourier, and on Sweden- 
borg. A long discourse on the history 
of “Labor,” from the pen of Robert 
Dale Owen, found an acceptable place in 
the Herald. 

Many of the same men and women 
who wrote for the Literary Journal and 
the Quarterly were personal friends of 
Mr. Hine and continued to favor him with 
their assistance. Among them were Alice 
and Phoebe Cary and Emerson Bennett. 
Several new contributors made the Her- 
ald of Truth their medium of commu- 
nication withthe“ gentle reader.’?” Among 
the contributors of prose I name John O. 
Wattles, Dr. Diver, John Patterson, I. P. 
Cornell, John White, Thos. L. Boucher, 
Maria L. Varney and Milton J. Sanders. 
Warner M. Bateman, now a distinguished 
Cincinnati lawyer, seems to have made 
one of his earliest literary efforts in pre- 
paring for the Herald a somewhat labored, 
but very sound and sensible article entitled, 
‘‘ Education —Freedom,” written from 
Springboro, Ohio. 

The poetical contributors, besides those 
already mentioned, were Mrs. Sarah T. 
Bolton, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, Mrs. S, 
J. Howe and Mr. S. Coates Kinney. 


THE WESTERN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


In 1849 a Mr. J. S. Hitchcock, an able 
solicitor for journals, started in Cincinnati 
another Quarterly Review, expecting to 
pay expenses and more by canvassing for 
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subscribers. Mr. Hine agreed to do the 
editorial work, which he did gra#is until 
the proprietor mysteriously disappeared 
at Chicago, where he had gone on a 
soliciting tour. Whether Hitchcock was 
killed, or whether he died among stran- 
gers who gave no information of him, is 
unknown to this day. Whatever may 
have been his fate, it is certain that the 
Quarterly died for want of means to live. 
Two numbers only were issued, of about 
two hundred pages each. The first was 
illustrated with a steel engraving of the 
poet, William D, Gallagher ; and the sec- 
ond, with a portrait of John Locke. The 
volume contains, in all, twenty-eight 
articles in prose and verse, the titles of 
the most important being, “The Youth 
of Christ,” ‘“‘ The Land Question,” “ Ethol- 
ogy,’ “American Eloquence,” “ Neu- 
rology,” ‘Powers’ Greek Slave,” ““The Free- 
Soil Movement,” “ William D. Gallagher,” 
“The Revolution of 1698 and Macaulay’s 
History,” ‘Decline of the Church,” 
“The Republic,” ‘“ Education and 
Crime,” “ Mission of Democracy” and 
“Ohio: Her Resources and Prospects.’’ 

In Hine’s Quarterly of 1849, the literary 
element is entirely subordinated to the 
controversial, though the work contains a 
few poems and a story with a purpose, 
called ‘‘A Philosophical Sketch,” com- 
posed by the editor. Indeed, the battle 
of opinions had thickened around Hine, 
and henceforth he gave himself to his 
favorite ‘‘ cause.” He had drawn the fire 
of E. D. Mansfield and other conserva- 
tive journalists, who hated his radicalism 
on general principles. We find him in 
1850 editing the Daily Nonpareil, a paper 
conducted on the codperative plan by 





some printers. On ceasing to write for 
the Nonpareil, he commenced traveling 
as a lecturer on reforms, especially the 
land reform and educational topics. He 
is the author of numerous pamphlets 
on political and social economy, and of 
several radical stories, “‘ The Unbalanced,” 
‘Patty Parker,” ‘‘ Currie Cummings,” 
‘The Money Changer,” etc., but as these 
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have nothing to do with my topic, 
“ Periodical Literature,” I will not write of 
them now. In 1869 Mr. Hine published 
three numbers of a reform journal called 
Hine’s Quarterly, or the Revolutionist, 
having for its motto the words “ Zaurus 
cornibus captus.” 
W. H. VENABLE. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


MARQUETTE—BARAGA—MRAK—VERTIN—ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL. 


THE doctrines and rites of the Catholic 
church were first promulgated within 
what is now ‘the diocese of Sault Ste. 
Marie and - Marquette more than’ two 
hundred. years.ago by the Jesuit mission- 
aries, and chiefly by the devoted and 
saintly man ‘whose. name the diocese how 
bears. | 

James Marquette was a native of the 
north of France, born at Léon’ in 1637. 
In 1654 he joined the Society of Jesus. 
In 1666 he was sent to the missions in 
Canada, which at that time claimed juris- 
diction over the Lake Superior region by 
virtue of an alliance with the Algonquins, 
A mission had been founded the preced- 
ing year by Claude Allouez at Lapointe, 
on Lake Superior, called by the missionary 
La Pointe du Ste. Esprit—‘ The Point of 
the Holy Spirit.” Thither Marquette re- 
paired on his arrival in Canada, and con- 
tinued for more than a year ministering 
with zeal and success to the tribes 
gathered at that place. Among the fruits 
of his labors was the conversion of the 


Kaskaskias to. Christianity. In 1668 
Fathers Marquette and Dablon descended 
to the Sault de Ste. Marie, or Rapids of 
St. Mary, and founded there the mission 
which they named in-honor of the Holy 
Virgin. At this place, in 1671, was con- 
veried the great council of the Algonquins 
under the authority of M. Talon, at which 
the country was formally taken into the 
possessions of France, and the tribes rec- 
ognized-as French subjects. The mission 
at the Sault was the first settlement begun 
by Europeans within the boundaries of 
the present state of Michigan. 

In 1670 Father Marquette journeyed to 
St. Ignace and founded there the mission 
destined to become famous as the scene 
of his labors and the resting-place of his 
venerated remains. 

I will not follow Marquette through his 
short but eventful career. It was from 
St. Ignace that he, accompanied by Joliet, 
on the thirteenth of May, 1673, set out on 
his daring voyage for the discovery of the 
Mississippi. It is not my purpose to 
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follow the details of that great discovery ; 
nor will I speak of its importance in a 
geographical point of view. Marquette 
knew no object but the one dearest to his 
heart—that of planting the gospel among 
the wild and destitute tribes whom he 
expected to meet in the valley of the great 
river. And when his friends at St. Ignace 
sought to dissuade him from his purpose 
by picturing to him the dangers he would 
meet, he replied that he was willing not 
only to encounter all the perils of the un- 
known region, but to lay down his life, if 
necessary, for the salvation of souls. At 
one place, where he was met by Indian 
chiefs, he said, pointing to Joliet—‘ My 
friend is an envoy of France to discover 
new countries ; I am an embassador from 
God to enlighten them with the truths of 
the gospel.” 

After discovering the great river and 
descending it far enough to settle the fact 
that it flowed into the Gulf of Mexico, he 
returned by the way of the Illinois to St. 
Ignace. Although his health was greatly 
impaired, he found no time to rest from 
his arduous labors. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, 1674, 
he again left St. Ignace to fulfill a 
promise he had made to visit the Kas- 
kaskias of Illinois. On the fourth of 
December he reached the Chicago river, 
and being exposed to the chilling winds 
of the prairies, his strength began to fail. 
His faithful companions erected for him 
a log hut and a chapel, where he spent 
the winter, laboring with undiminished 
zeal for the welfare of all about him. 
His last letter, unfinished at the time of 
his death, relates that just after Easter he 
/ was again stricken with disease, and 

2 





saw that, if he would die in the arms of 
his brethren at St. Ignace, he must de- 
part at once. He departed with his com- 
panions, coasting along the unknown 
southern shore of Lake Michigan, but 
never reached the desired mission. He 
died at the mouth of the little river since 
known as Pere Marquette. On the eve 
of his death, which was on Friday, the 
sixth of April, 1675, he told his com- 
panions that he should die on the morrow. 
He was in a cheerful, even joyous spirit. 
They sailed along until he saw, at the 
mouth of the river which bears his name, 
an eminence, which he said was the place 
where they should bury him. They went 
ashore, built a little hut of bark in which 
they carefully laid him, but his end had 
come. Going ata little distance from his 
companions to perform his devotions, he 
quietly passed away while at prayer. 

Thus died the most devoted missionary 
of that noble band who disseminated the 
Catholic faith among the savages from 
Hudson’s bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Marquette was truly a great man. He 
possessed scholarship and scientific learn- 
ing no less than unbounded religious 
zeal and enthusiasm. Like the late 
Bishop Baraga, whom in many respects 
he strongly resembled, both in character 
and self-denying labors, he loved the red 
men and was their true friend and bene- 
factor. Their devotion to him was un- 
faltering to the last. Like the late bishop 
also, he had great facility in the acquire- 
ment of the Indian languages, though, 
unlike the latter, he created no Indian 
literature. He might, perhaps, have 
done so had he not been so remote from 
the opportunity of books and printing, 
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But this is doubtful, as he did little writ- 
ing, and most of the accounts of these 
early missions were prepared by other 
hands. 

Parkman speaks of him as the “hum- 
ble Marquette, who, with clasped hands 
and upturned eyes, seems a figure evoked 
from some dim legend of medizeval saint- 
ship.” Bancroft calls him “the meek, 
gentle, simple-hearted, unpretending, 
illustrious Marquette.” Mr. Shea ranks 
him, in piety, sanctity and absolute devo- 
tion to God, above his great contempora- 
ries and co-laborers, Mesnard, Allouez, 
Nouvel and Druillettes. 

In the Chippewa dialect he was called, 
Kitchima-ka-da-na-co-na-yay, ‘‘ The Great 
Priest.” 

Some years after the burial of Mar- 
quette, his bones were exhumed and rein- 
terred at St. Ignace. Father Dablon’s 
narrative (1673-79) gives the following 
interesting account of the occurrence : 

God did not permit so precious a deposit to re- 
main unhonored and forgotten amid the forests. 
The Indians called Kiskakons, who have for nearly 
ten years publicly professed Christianity, in which 
they were first instructed by Father Marquette when 
stationed at La Pointe du St. Esprit, at the ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, were hunting last year 
not far from Lake Illinois (Lake Michigan), and as 
they were returning early in the spring, they resolved 
to pass the tomb of their good father, whom they 
tenderly loved, and God even gave them the thought 
of taking his bones and conveying them to our 
church at the mission of St. Ignatius. They ac- 
cordingly repaired to the spot and deliberated 
together, resolving to act with their father as they 
usually do with those whom they respect. They 
opened the grave, unrolled the body, and though 
the flesh and intestines were all dried up, they found 
it entire, without the skin being injured. This did 
not prevent their dissecting it according to custom. 
They washed the bones and dried them in the sun ; 
then, putting them neatly in a box of birch bark, 
they set out to bear them to our house at St. Igna- 
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tius. ‘The convoy consisted of nearly thirty canoes 
in excellent order, including even a good number of 
Iroquois, who had joined our Algonquins to honor 
the ceremony. As they approached our house, 
Father Nouvel, who is superior, went to meet them 
with Father Pierson, accompanied by all the French 
and Indians at the place, and having caused the con- 
voy to stop, he made the ordinary interrogations to 
verify the fact that the body which they bore was 
really Father Marquette’s. Then, before they 
landed, he intoned the De Profundis in sight $f the 
thirty canoes still on the water and of all the people 
still on the shore. After this the body was carried 
to the church, observing all that the ritual pre- 
scribed for such ceremonies. It remained exposed 
under his catafalque all that day, which was Whit- 
sun Monday, the eighth of June; and the next 
day, when all the funeral honors had been paid to 
it, it was deposited in a little vault in the middle of 
the church, where he reposes as the guardian angel 
of our Ottawa missions. 

The mission at St. Ignace continued to 
flourish for a number of years. Le 
Hontan, who visited it in 1688, writes : 

The place which I am now in is not half a 
league distant from the Illinois lake. Here the 
Hurons and Outawas have each of them a village, 
the one being severed from the other bya single 
palisade. But the Outawas are beginning to build a 
fort upon a hill that stands but 1,000 or 1,200 paces 
off. In this place the Jesuits have a little 
house or college, adjoining to a sort of chapel, and 
enclosed with pale, which separates it from the 
village of the Hurons. 

In 1707 Indian troubles broke out and 
the mission was abandoned. It was re- 
established, however, in 1708, but not in 
the old place. It was then located on the 
south side of the strait at Old Mackinac, 
and in 1781 was transferred to Mackinac 
island. The present Catholic church of 
St. Ignace was erected in 1832. 

A question having existed for many 
years as to the final resting-place of Mar- 
quette’s remains, a search was made among 
the ruins of the old mission at St. Ignace 
by Bishop Mrak, late of this diocese, in 
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September, 1877. This search was re- 
warded by evidence which, if not entirely 
decisive of the question, has been accepted 
as probable proof that the precious dust 
still reposed beneath the site of the old 
chapel. A full account of the discovery 
by Father Jacker was published in the 
Catholic World in November, 1877. 

A correspondent of the Detroit Zvening 
News, who visited St. Ignace in July, 
1877, speaks of a remarkable pen-and-ink 
sketch which was in the possession of 
Father Jacker, the priest in charge. He 
says: 

This invaluable drawing. gives the original site 
of the French village, the home of the Jesuits, the 
Indian village, the Indian fort on the bluff, and, 
most important of all, very accurately defines the 
contour of a little bay known as Nadowa-Wikweia- 
mashong—i. é., as Mr. Jacker gave it, '‘ Nadowa- 
Huron.” Wik-weia, here,‘is bay. Anglice: ‘‘ Little 
Bay of the Hurons,” or, according to the Otchipwe 


dictionary of Bishop Baraga, ‘‘Bad Bay of the 
Irequois Squaw.” Of the Indian village there is no 
trace. Their wigwams, built only of poles and 


bark, have not left a single vestige. Not so with 
the French village. You may still see the remains of 
their logs and plaster, and the ruins of their chim- 
neys. On the supposed site of the house of the 
Jesuits, some 40 x 30 feet, are found distinct outlines 
of walls, a little well and a small cellar. And im- 
mediately in the rear of the large building are the 
remains of a forge, where ‘‘the brothers” used to 
make spades or swords, as occasion might re- 
quire. 

Now, after the lapse of two centuries 
from the date of the arduous labors of the 
great missionary of whose life I have given 
but a hasty sketch, the erection of the 
diocese of Marquette was a suitable me- 
mento of the self-denying zeal with which 
he labored to establish the Catholic faith 
in this field. The name also of Sault de 
Ste. Marie, where he founded the first 


mission in the Upper Peninsula, is a part 
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of the double name of the diocese. Here, 
where St. Lusson, who had been sent 
by the French to explore the copper 
mines, erected his great cross of cedar 
wood on which was a plate of copper en- 
graved with the arms of the king of 
France, in the dim distance of two 
centuries ago, is a picturesque and flourish- 
ing village and great public improve- 
ments, It is the highway for commerce 
and travel between the great lakes. The 
old mission at the Sault flourished for a 
long time. When the first church was 
built cannot now be ascertained, though 
Marquette and his associates probably 
erected some kind of a house of worship 
at the time of the founding of the mission, 
Priests have been regularly stationed here 
since 1834. The corner-stone of the new 
church was laid by Bishop Vertin on the 
thirteenth of July, 1882. It is a large 
and commodious structure of brick 115 
feet long by 50 feet wide, with a tower 
(when finished with spire) 140 feet high. 
There was but one diocese of the 
Catholic church in Michigan prior to 
1853. In that year the Upper Peninsula 
was detached from the see of Detroit 
and Rev. Frederic Baraga was selected 
to direct it. He was consecrated bishop 
of Amyzonia and vicar-apostolic of 
Upper Michigan on the feast of All Saints’ 
in the year 1853. The vicarate em- 
braced the Northern Peninsula with the 
adjacent islands, containing at the time 
six churches, five priests and five schools. 
It was soon enlarged by cessions from 
other sees. Bishop Lefevre of Detroit 
ceded to him authority and jurisdiction 
over five counties in the Southern 
Peninsula; the bishop of Milwaukee 
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ceded to him the Apostle islands, in Lake 
Superior, and the bishop of Hamilton 
ceded to him territory in Canada. So 
that he had, in a short time, sixteen 
priests, fourteen churches and six thou- 
sand Catholics under his care. 

On the ninth of January, 1857, the 
diocese of Sault Ste. Marie was erected 
and Bishop Baraga was transferred to the 
new see. On the fifteenth of October, 
1865, the see was transferred to Mar- 
quette and the bishop took up his 
residence there, making St. Peter’s his 
cathedral. 

BISHOP BARAGA. 

Right Rev. Frederic Baraga, first 
bishop of Sault Ste. Marie and Mar- 
quette, was born in Treffen castle, Carni- 
ola, a province of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, on the twenty-ninth of June, 
1797. His parents were of the nobility and 
wealthy. He received his first instruction 
under private tutors, and during his 
college life distinguished himself for rapid 
progress as a linguist. After studying 
law for five years at the University of 
Vienna, he decided to enter the ministry, 
and accordingly pursued a theological 
course and was ordained in 1823. He 
then spent seven years in zealous work as 
a priest and in preparing popular 
devotional works in-Sclavonic, which are 
still highly esteemed. Resolving to 
devote himself to the Indian missions in 
America, he landed in New York in 
December, 1830, and as soon as naviga- 
tion had opened, hastened to the field 
which he had selected in Michigan. His 
large property in Europe he resigned to 
his brothers and sisters, retaining only an 
annuity of three hundred dollars, and 
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even that he finally renounced, choosing 
a life of poverty and hardship and of 
humble and self-denying work in behalf 
of the savages whom he possessed an 
ardent desire to civilize and convert to 


Christianity. He gathered the Indians 


and half-breeds into settlements, induced 
them to build cabins, obtained for 
them simple tools and implements 
and encouraged them to work and 
adopt the habits of civilized people. 
Having mastered their language, his influ- 
ence over them was great. Besides 
establishing the missions of Arbre Croche, 
Grand Traverse and Grand River, on Lake 
Michigan, from 1831 to 1835, and those of 
Lapointe, Fond‘du Lac, Bad River and L’- 
Anse, on Lake Superior, from 1835 to 
1853, he regularly visited the smal] 
scattered bands of Indians along the shores 
and on the islands of both lakes from 
Grand Haven to Superior City. The 
county and town of Baraga, where he 
long conducted a mission, bear his name. 

His work was incessant and laborious. 
He composed catechisms, prayer-books 
and devotional books in the Ottawa and 
Chippewa languages, which he taught the 
Indians to use, and also prepared a 
grammar and dictionary of the Chippewa 
language—a work since reprinted in Can- 
ada. The Smithsonian Institute cata- 
logue gives a list of sixteen of his works 
in Indian languages. 

When white people began to settle in 
his district, he ministered with his wonted 
zeal to all their settlements in the Upper 
Peninsula. His exaltation to the episco- - 
pate made no change in his humble and 
self-denying life. His residence at Mar- 
quette began in 1865, when the see was 














transferred to that place. In 1866 he 
was partially disabled by a stroke of paral- 
ysis, yet he continued his active labors. 
While attending the second plenary coun- 
cil at Baltimore, he was stricken with 
apoplexy on the steps of the residence of 
the archbishop. He, however, sufficiently 
recovered to return home, where he con- 
tinued his ministrations with a zeal far 
beyond his strength till within a short time 
of his death, which occurred January 19, 
1868, 
BISHOP MRAK. 

Right Rev. Ignatius Mrak, who suc- 
ceeded him as bishop, was born at Pdél- 
land, in the same province as his prede- 
cessor, on the tenth of October, 1810, 
and after a thorough course of study was 
ordained a priest on the thirteenth of 
August, 1837. He devoted eight years to 
missionary life in his native country ; came 
to the United States in 1845, and at once 
began his labors as an Indian missionary— 
first at Arbre Croche, as an assistant of 
Rev. Francis Pierz. In this and two de- 
pendent stations. were 1,500 Ottawa In- 
dians with their churches and schools. 
In July, 1847, Bishop Lefevre confided to 
him the missions at La Croix, Middle- 
town, Castor Island and Manistee, con- 
taining six hundred souls, which he at- 
tended, still residing at Arbre Croche. 
He soon took up his residence at St. 
Anthony’s church, La Croix, where he 
remained till 1855, and was afterward 
stationed at Eagle Town and Grand 
Traverse Bay, where his church and 
school kept alive the faith of a large 
district. 

In 1860 he was made vicar-general of 
Sault Ste. Marie, and from Eagle Town 
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attended ten stations. On the death of 
Bishop Baraga, Mr. Mrak and his mis- 
sions, the latter of which had been ceded 
to the late bishop, returned to the see 
of Detroit. Rev. Mr. Mrak was soon se- 
lected to fill the vacant see, and was con- 
secrated bishop of Marquette, in the 
cathedral at Cincinnati, by Archbishop 
Purcell, on the seventh of February, 1869. 
His diocese then contained twenty-one 
churches, fifteen priests and about 
twenty-two thousand Catholics. He gov- 
erned it ably till 1878, when he resigned 
on account of failing health. He con- 
tinued to reside at Marquette till 1884, 
since which he has made his home at 
Eagle Town. 


BISHOP VERTIN. 


Right Rev. John Vertin, D. D., third 
bishop of Sault Ste. Marie and Mar- 
quette, was born at Rudolfswerth, Car- 
niola, a Sclavonic province of Austria, on 
the seventeenth of July, 1844. After 
completing his preparatory collegiate 
course in his native country, he came to 
the United States, arriving on the seventh 
of July, 1863. His father, whose mer- 
cantile interest brought him across the 
Atlantic, placed him under the care of 
Bishop Baraga, who sent him to the Sali- 
sianum at Milwaukee to complete his 
theological studies. In 1865 minor 
orders were conferred upon him by Arch- 
bishop Henni, and on the thirteenth of 
August, 1866, he was ordained a priest 
by Bishop Baraga at Marquette, being the 
first ordained in that place, and the last 
upon whom the eminent bishop conferred 
ordination. 

The young priest was placed in charge 
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of the mission at Houghton, where he 
remained five years. For eight years fol- 
lowing he labored among the Catholics 
of Negaunee. Both were difficult mis- 
sions, as his people were of mixed nation- 
ality and spoke English, German and 
French. On the resignation of Bishop 
Mrak, the bishops of the province sent to 
Rome the name of Rev. Dr. Vertin as 
his successor. He was consecrated by 
Archbishop Heiss, assisted by Bishops 
Burgess and Spalding, on the fourteenth 
of September, 1879, his parents, who had 
settled at Hancock, living to see the ex- 
altation of their son. 

The diocese has prospered under his 
care. It contains (June, 1888) forty-five 
thousand whites and between two and 
three thousand half-breeds and Indians, 
who are Catholics. There are forty-five 
and 


priests attending fifty churches 
chapels, as well as sixty-eight dependent 


stations. Schools, academies and an or- 
phan asylum are conducted by Sisters of 
St. Joseph, St. Agnes, the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Notre Dame (from Mil- 
waukee) and of the Holy Cross (from 
Notre Dame, Indiana). 

Bishop Vertin has well earned the dig- 
nities and honors which have been con- 
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ferred upon him. He was a hard-working 
and devoted priest, and his exaltation to 
the chief pastorate has largely increased 
his labors and responsibilities. He is an 
eminent example of the true bishop in 
the vigilance of his oversight, the gentle- 
ness of his rule and his untiring devotion 
to the welfare of the large diocese under 
his care. Bishop Vertin has nearly fin- 
ished St. Peter’s cathedral at Marquette, 
the corner-stone of which was laid on the 
twentieth of June, 1881. It is a magnifi- 
cent structure of brown Marquette free- 
stone, ornamented with light gray Ohio 
sandstone columns and arches, in the 
Roman-Gothic style of architecture. It 
has two principal towers at the front eleva- 
tion, and the roof is of mixed slate. The 
nave or auditorium is plainly but elegantly 
frescoed, and, with the galleries, will hold 
about sixteen hundred. Every decora- 
tion is in good taste, the whole being de- 
signed for use and durability rather than 
for show. The cost of the building, in- 
cluding the necessary furniture, is one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, and 
it is a noble monument both to the liber- 
ality of the parish and to the zeal and 
energy of the bishop. 
W. W. CLayTon. 














Tue history of a city, second only to 
that of a state, and, in some cases, of 
more interest and importance than the 
latter, has always attractions for the 
general reader. It treats, of necessity, 
of what is cosmopolitan in character ; 
for each one, however situated, has 
peculiarities that not only command 
attention but allure various interests 
as well as the representatives of many 
lands. Besides, it has its days of small 
things, its first inhabitants, then its 
progress, finally its achievements ; all 
of which make up its annals of greater 
or less importance. 

The beginning of Omaha is of recent 
date, its founding is not shrouded in 
mystery, its earliest settlers are still 
living, most of them. However, there 
was a time when its vicinity, perhaps 
its very site, was peopled by those of 
whom history should not be silent. To 
this fast-disappearing race belonged 
originally the whole country. Then 
came the white man and usurped pos- 
session. And of this we propose first 
to speak, tracing briefly the daring 
career of those who were the earliest 
explorers and who gradually brought 
to the knowledge of the civilized world 
the great Valley of the Missouri as well 
as ulterior regions until, in the end, 
the city of which we write takes unto 
itself a local habitation and a name.” 
The earliest approach of civilization 
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was from the eastward. After the New 
World had been discovered—after the 
western continent had been reached— 
explorations inland soon brought to 
light, to a certain extent, interior won- 
ders. As early as 1534, James Cartier 
sailed upon the River St. Lawrence, 
moving up its channel until land was 
sighted on either side. But the great 
lakes which it drains remained for 
many years thereafter wholly unknown. 

From the southeast, soon after Car- 
tier had first spread his sails upon the 
mighty river of the north, Fernando 
De Soto approached the Mississippi. 
In 1541 he descried the majestic 
stream, the discovery of which has 
rendered his name immortal. But the 
highest point reached by him was many 
leagues below where the Missouri unites 
its tribute to swell the moving volume 
of waters onward to the gulf. 

Even before the ending of De Soto’s 
expedition, began that of Coronado 
from the far southwest. In search of 
the mysterious kingdom of Quivira, 
there are many who believe that he 
not only penetrated as far as the pres- 
ent state of Kansas, but crossed what 
is now the boundary between that com- 
monwealth and Nebraska, into the state 
last mentioned. If it be true that the 


Spanish adventurer actually journeyed 
so far as to the northward and eastward, 
then he must be considered as the first 
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of civilized men to have set foot upon 
the soil of the state of which Omaha 
is the emporium.* But the whole 
matter rests upon conjecture. It can- 
not be asserted as a fact, however 
strong the presumption. 

Again from the eastward, and ex- 
actly a century from the date of Car- 
tier’s discovery of the St. Lawrence, a 
bold French adventurer, John Nicolet, 
reached the upper lakes and did not 
stop until the prairies of Illinois had 
been seen by him. It was the nearest 
point, at that date, to the site of the 
present city of Omaha, positively 
known to have been reached by a white 
man. The Sioux he gained some 
knowledge ‘of, and the Winnebagoes 
he actually visited; so that he heard 
what was really the same language as 
was then spoken by the savages inhab- 
iting the region of country not far 
away from what is now the state of Ne- 
braska.t 

To preserve a proper chronology of 
the explorations gradually approaching 
the locality of Omaha, it is necessary 
to notice another expedition which, 
from the east, actually reached the 
Mississippi. This was the visit to the 
west of Medard Chouart, known in his- 
tory as Sieur des Groseilliers (or Gros- 
illeres), and his brother-in-law, Pierre 
d’ Esprit, the Sieur Radisson. These 
men, about the middle of June, 1659, 





* Compare, in this connection, the able paper of 
James W. Savage, in the ‘ Transactions and Reports 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society,’ Vol. L., 
pp. 180-202; Vol. II., pp. 114-132. 

+ ‘ History of the Discovery of the Northwest,’ by 
John Nicolet in 1634. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co., 1881. 
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started from the St. Lawrence, intend- 
ing to make a voyage to discover, if 
possible, the lakes lying beyond Lake 
Huron, which had been described to 
one ofthem. They were, seemingly, in 
ignorance of Nicolet’s visit to Lake 
Huron and Green Bay a quarter of a 
century before. The result of their jour- 
neyings was {the actual exploration of 
a large portion of the southern shore of 
Lake Superior and the reaching, it 
seems (though at what point is doubt- 
ful), of the Mississippif. 

Another conjectural visit to the re- 
gion of Omaha is that of Don Diego, 
count of Penalosa, of 1662, from New 
Mexico. The count marched in state 
from Santa Fé. He had, in his train, 
a thousand Indians armed with bows 
and arrows, and four-score Spanish 
knights of good family and repute rode 
before them. Thirty-six wagons carried 
Penalosa’s provisions and munitions of 
war ; six cannon, eight hundred horses 
and three hundred mules accompanied 
his force. He was soon reinforced by 
three thousand warriors, bound, like 
himself, for one of the great cities of 
Quivira, with whose inhabitants they 
were at war.§ It is believed by some 
writers that the termination of the ex- 
pedition was in the present state of 
Nebraska ; however, as this is not a 
matter susceptible of positive proof, it 
is not thought necessary to describe the 
incidents of the expedition. But there 
are strong reasons for presuming that 





t See the journals of Radisson, published by the 
Prince Society of Boston in 1885, passim. 

2 See ‘ Penalosa’s Expedition to Quivira,’ trans- 
lated by John Gilmary Shea. 








the valiant Spaniard actually reached 
a point some distance to the westward 
of Omaha.* 

To the list of those hardy adventurers 
who persevered in their attempts to 
bring to the knowledge of the civilized 
world the country watered by the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, must now 
be added the name of La Salle. From 
the St. Lawrence he first explored the 
Ohio river, in 1669, at least as far as the 
falls where Louisville, Kentucky, is now 
situated ; then returning from that jour- 
ney he again made his way westward and 
southward until,through Lake Erie, Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan, he finally 
reached the Illinois river. And here it 
may be said that there are many reasons 
for believing that he moved down that 
stream until the Mississippi was reached, 
not returning until the “‘ great water ”’ 
had been examined for a number of 
leagues below the mouth of the Illinois. 
La Salle had returned to the St. Law- 
rence from this distant exploration be- 
fore the commencement of 1673. 

Soon following the expedition of La 
Salle was ,the journey of Joliet, un- 
dertaken before the former had been 
heard from, He was deputed by the 
French officials at Quebec to go in 
search of the Mississippi, of which 
stream they had some knowledge ; but 
their information was of a vague char- 





*Compare James W. Savage's paper, entitled, 
“A Visit to Nebraska in 1662,” in ‘ Trans. Neb. 
State Hist. Soc.,’ Vol. II., pp. 114-132. 


+ If, as itfis believed, La Salle actually reached 
the Mississippi at the confluence of the Illinois with 
that stream, and journeyed some distance down the 
great river, he must have seen (the first of white men) 
the Missouri. 
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acter; it had all come through Indian 
sources. On his way out Joliet found 
upon the straits of Mackinac Father 
James Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, 
who was taken along. With Joliet 
were, also, five Frenchmen, who went 
as helpers. They set out on the seven- 
teenth of May, 1763. Near the middle 
of June they had, by way of the Fox 
river of Green bay and the Wisconsin, 
floated out upon the bosom of the Mis- 
sissippi. Down the current of this 
river the Frenchmen urged their two 
birch-bark canoes, passing in succes- 
sion the mouths of the Rock, the Des 
Moines and the Illinois, when they were 
finally “ aroused by a real danger. A 
torrent of yellow mud rushed furiously 
athwart the calm blue current of the 
Mississippi, boiling and surging, and 
sweeping in its course logs, branches 
and uprooted trees.” They had reached 
the mouth of the Missouri. 

“As we fell down the river[Missis- 
sippi],’’ says Marquette, in his journal of 
the voyage, . “we heard a great 
rushing and bubbling of waters, and 
small islands of floating trees coming 
from the mouth of the Pekitanoni [the 
Missouri] with such rapidity that we 
could not trust ourselves to go near it. 
The water of this river is so muddy that 
we could not drink it.[ It so discolors 
the Mississippi as to make the naviga- 
tion of it dangerous. This river comes 
from the northwest and empties into 
the Mississippi, and on its banks are 





qjThe good people of Omaha, Kansas City and 
other places upon the banks of the Missouri, more 
than two hundred years afternthis tasting of the 
water of the river by Marquette, have not, it is need- 
less to say, stomachs that are so easily turned. 
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situated a number of Indian villages. 
. « « The Indians told us that by 
ascending the Pekitanoni, about six 
days’ journey from its mouth, we would 
find a beautiful prairie, twenty or thirty 
leagues broad, at the end of which, to 
the northwest, is a small river, which is 
not difficult to navigate. This river 
runs towards the southwest for ten or 
fifteen leagues, after which it enters a 
small lake, which is the source of 
another deep river, running to the west, 
where it empties into the sea.” Such 
was the first description ever given of 
the country of the Missouri, which has 
found its way into print. It is vague 
and indefinite, but bears in one or two 
particulars some resemblance to the 
region as it was afterward seen. 

Now, the “great, rushing and bub- 


bling” streams, so described by Mar- 
quette—the Missouri, or “‘ mud river,” 
as the name implies—it is proper, at 
this time, briefly to describe, as upon 
its western bank, everybody knows, is 
located the city, the history of which 


is the subject in hand. It (the Mis- 
souri) is formed by the confluence of 
the Jefferson, Gallatin and Madison 
rivers, or forks, at Gallatin City, Mon- 
tana, which have their sources in the 
Rocky mountains. There it becomes 
distinctly the Missouri for the first time, 
and its bed is four thousand feet and 
over above the level of the ocean. It 
is a singular fact that, within a radius 
of ten miles, rise three of the large 
rivers of the United States—the Col- 
umbia, Colorado and the Missouri. 
From Gallatin City, the Missouri runs 
nearly northward through a mountainous 
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region, in which gold is found. The 
valley is here from twenty to twenty-five 
miles in width, with high ranges of 
mountains on both sides. About six- 
teen miles east of Helena, the stream 
passes through a deep and narrow 
canyon, or gorge, five miles long, called 
the “Gates of the Rocky mountains.” 
About three hundred and fifty miles 
from the junction of the three forks 
are the Great Falls, where the river 
descends three hundred and fifty-seven 
feet in about fifteen miles by a series 
of cataracts, the highest of which pre- 
sents a perpendicular fall of eighty- 
seven feet. The river here cuts through 
a great thickness of rock. Nearly forty 
miles below the Great Falls is Fort Ben- 
ton, the head of steamboat navigation. 
From this place, the river runs east- 
ward through Choteau and Dawson 
counties, Montana, and pursues the 
same general direction for five hundred 
miles or more. At Fort Buford, it 
crosses the eastern boundary of Mon- 
tana, and enters Dakota near latitude 
forty-eight degrees north. Here it is 
joined by its largest affluent, the Yel- 
lowstone, which is about eight hundred 
yards wide at its mouth. 

The Missouri, from this point, runs 
southeastward to Bismarck, below which 
it flows nearly southward for several 
hundred miles through the middle of 
Dakota. After it has passed the mouth 
of the Cheyenne, a large tributary 
coming in from the west, it changes 
its course to the southeast. It strikes 
the boundary of Iowa near Sioux City, 
and from this place runs nearly south- 
ward, forming the boundary between 











that state and Nebraska. About half 
way on this stretch, it washes the east- 
ern side of the city of Omaha. 

When no longer forming the eastern 
limit of Nebraska, it pursues a south- 
southeast course, between Kansas and 
Missouri, until it arrives at Kansas City, 
where it receives another large affluent, 
the Kansas river. It now enters Mis- 
souri, flowing eastward to the mouth of 
the Chariton, and thence southeastward 
to Jefferson City, below which its 
course is generally eastward until it 
reaches the Mississippi, three miles 
below Alton, Illinois, and twenty above 
St. Louis.* 

After noting particularly the mouth 
of the Missouri, Joliet and Marquette 
proceeded on down the Mississippi, 
passing the more placid Ohio; and still 
onward they paddled their canoes until 
they reached the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas, where they rested. Joliet was now 
satisfied that the Mississippi discharged 
its waters into the Gulf of Mexico in- 
stead of the South sea (the Pacific), as 
had been supposed, and he resolved to 
return. His course homeward was up 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Illinois ; up the latter to the portage 
which connected the Desplaines river 
with the Chicago; down the western 
shore of Lake Michigan to the head of 
Green bay, where he left Marquette ; 
thence through the straits of Mack- 
inac and Lake Huron to the mouth of 
French river; up that river to Lake 
Nippissing, and thence down the Ottawa 
to the St. Lawrence. 





*See Lippingcott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World, aré. 
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Following the route already traversed 
by himself, La Salle, in 1679, again 
reached the Illinois. Of this journey 
and of one immediately following, there 
is extant the most ample accounts. 

On the sixth day of February, 1682, 
La Salle stood at the mouth of the Illi- 
nois river gazing out upon the moving 
waters of the Mississippi as they glided 
onward. His point of destination was 
the mouth of the mighty river, before 
reaching which he encountered many 
hardships. However, in April, he 
came to the gulf, and here, in the 
name of the French king, possession 
was taken of the whole country drained 
by the Mississippi. It was thus that the 
very spot where Omaha is now located 
passed under the dominion of France, 
without asking of the savages who in- 
habited the valley their consent to the 
transfer. The vast region thus claimed 
by France was named Louisiana, in 
honor of the sovereign Louis. Mean: 
while, not only the Valley of the St. 
Lawrence but the extensive region of 
the upper lakes had also been taken 
possession of by French officials, to 
which country was given the name of 
New France. 

Now that the whole region to the west- 
ward of the Missouri became French 
territory, it is proper to trace the 
changes which followed this domination 
until the whole finally fell into the hands 
of the United States. By this inquiry 
we shall see that the extensive valley, 
within which is now the site of Omaha, 
after having been first taken possession 
of by France, passed to the Spaniards ; 


+See Parkman's ‘ La Salle,’ passim. 
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then again it became the property of 
France ; and, finally, it passed to and 
was incorporated in our own country. 
How these changes were brought about 
will now be explained. But in tracing 
these mutations it is necessary to glance 
at certain events which were the causes 
of them, or at least seemed to promote 
them. 

After La Salle had returned from his 
exploration of the Mississippi, in 1682, 
to the St. Lawrence, he journeyed thence 
to France. His object was to make 
arrangements for colonizing the country 
he had explored. In July, 1684, he left 
Rochelle with a fleet of four vessels for 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Being 


ignorant of the coast, his vessels went 
too far westward and landed at Mata- 
gorda bay, in what is now the state of 


Texas. This was in February, 1685. 
He was fully one hundred and twenty 
leagues away from the great river he 
was in search of. His expedition proved 
a failure, for one of his vessels was 
wrecked and his principal associate de- 
termined to abandon the project of es- 
tablishing a colony. La Salle was left 
without mechanical implements and 
other necessary articles to commence 
operations with in an uncultivated re- 
gion. He was in an unknown country, 
on an inhospitable shore, surrounded 
by savages and exposed to the most im- 
minent dangers. He erected a fort, 
and early in 1686 decided to attempt a 
return to Canada through the wilder- 
ness, taking with him seventeen persons 
and leaving twenty in the fort, including 
men, women and children—the wretched 
remnant of one hundred and eighty per- 
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sons who had accompanied him from 
France. But La Salle had not traveled 
far before he was assassinated by one 
of his own men. His little colony left 
behind nearly all miserably perished at 
the hands of merciless savages. Thus 
ended the first effort to establish a col- 
ony in Louisiana—-the country, nearly all 
of which is now known by other names 
and teeming with millions of civilized 
inhabitants. 

Any further attempt at colonizing Louis- 
iana was interrupted by a war between 
the Iroquois and the British colonies on 
the one side and the French of Canada 
on the other, commencing in 1689; 
meanwhile, however, the upper Missis- 
sippi was explored as far as where the 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
now located in their pride and grandeur ; 
but it is not known that any white man 
approached from the eastward nearer this 
region (wherein is now the site of Omaha), 
during this time and for more than a score 
of years thereafter, than the eastern bound- 
ary of the present state of Iowa. How- 
ever, by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, a settlement had been com- 
menced at what is now Kaskaskia, Illinois, 
and a short time before, a colony had 
been planted on the gulf within the limits 
of the present state of Mississippi. 

On the seventeenth of September, 
1712, the entire province of Louisiana, 
including the vast country between the 
Rocky mountains on the west and the 
Alleghanies on the east, in short, the entire 
area drained by the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries, was granted to Anthony Crozart, a 
wealthy merchant. Of course, within 
this grant was what is now Omaha. Cro- 
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zart agreed to send every year two ships 
from France with goods and emigrants. 
In his grant, the River Mississippi is called 
St. Louis; the Missouri, St. Phillip, 
the Ohio and Wabash united, St. Jerome. 
Louisiana was made dependent upon the 
general government of -New France 
(Canada). The laws of Paris were to be 
observed and enforced in the province. 
The reason for thus attaching Louisiana 
to Canada was that the latter had a per- 
manent government at that date. Quebec 
had been settled more than a hundred 
years, and there were other places upon 
the St. Lawrence which had been founded 
some time previous. 

Crozart’s patent extended sixteen years, 
but was resigned after five years. A short 
time subsequent to its relinquishment, 
the colony of Louisiana was granted to 


the Mississippi company, projected by 
the celebrated John Law, with authority 
to monopolize all the trade and com- 
merce of the province, to declare and 
prosecute wars and appoint officers. « It 
was thus that the site of Omaha changed 
owners along with, of course, much other 


lands. That was not the day when real 
estate agents flourished. The members 
of the Mississippi company never dreamed 
that within their possessions numerous 
cities would appear—St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Kansas City and others— 
although they founded in 1717 New 
Orleans. They also built Fort Chartres, 
about sixty-five miles below the mouth of 
the Missouri, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi. Miners and mechanics were 
encouraged to emigrate. Settlements now 
began to extend from the gulf north- 
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ward and the Illinois country received a 
considerable accession of Canadians and 
Frenchmen, 

Two years after New Orleans was com- 
menced, a French officer, Dutisne, was 
sent by the governor of Louisiana into 
the region west of the Mississippi to ex- 
plore this ¢erra incognita. He visited a 
village of the Osage Indians, five miles 
from the Osage river, at a point eighty 
French leagues—about two hundred miles 
—above its mouth. Thence, he crossed 
to the northwest one hundred and twenty 
miles, over prairies abounding with buf- 
faloes, until he reached finally some Panis 
(now usually written Pawnee) villages. 
Fifteen days of westward marching 
brought him to the Padouchas, a brave 
and warlike nation. Here, on the seven- 
teenth of September, 1719, Dutisne 
erected across with the arms of the king 
attached to it, taking possession of the 
country for France and the Mississippi 
company. White men were then surely 
not far away from the present Omaha, 
probably, at least, in what is now the 
state of Nebraska. 

To the westward of Louisiana were the 
possessions of Spain, including territory as 
far eastward as the whole of the present 
New Mexico ; and at Sante Fé there had, 
for many years, been a settlement, prob- 
ably now antedating any other within the 
limits of the United States. The Span- 
iards there became alarmed at the rapid 
encroachments of the French in the 
Upper and Lower Mississippi valleys, 
and they resolved to make strenuous ex- 
ertions to dispossess them ; as, according 
to their claims, the whole country, even to 
the Atlantic eastward, belonged to them ; 
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for, in truth, De Soto, a Spaniard, was the 
discoverer of the Mississippi, and, there- 
fore, by right of discovery its valley was 
theirs—for so they reasoned, with a good 
degree of plausibility. In order to ac- 
complish their purpose, they would at first 
attack the Indians who were allies of the 
French. Their first plan was to excite 
the Osages against the Missouris who in- 
habited the river now known by their 
name, and then take part in the contest 
against the latter. 

In 1720 an expedition was fitted out 
at Santa Fé; it was a moving caravan of 
the desert. The Spaniards were led to the 
very tribe they would have destroyed, 
supposing them to be Osages. The re- 
sult was that all were killed except one, 
who succeeded in making his escape and 
in returning safely to Santa Fé. The 
boldness of the Spaniards in thus march- 
ing into the Valley of the Mississippi 
caused the French, under M. de Bourg- 
mont, to erect a fort on an island in the 
Missouri, above the mouth of the Osage, 
which post was named Fort Orleans. 
But the stockade was attacked after its 
completion and all the garrison slain—by 
whom was never known—probably by the 


Osage Indians ; however, the builder of . 


Fort Orleans, before its destruction, is 
known to have passed many leagues up 
the Kansas river and made firm friends of 
the Padouchas, who, as has been shown, 
had previously been visited by Dutisne. 
These Indians, it was discovered, had 
previously traded with the Spaniards in 
New Mexico. 

At this period, the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi was visited by Charlevoix, an in- 
telligent traveler, who wrote out an account 
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of what he saw, which was published. 
“On the tenth of October [1721],”’ says 
he, “about nine o’clock in the morning, 
after we had gone five leagues on the 
Mississippi, we arrived at the mouth of the 
Missouri, which is [that is, the course of 
which is] north-northwest and south- 
southeast. I believe this is the finest 
confluence in the world. The two rivers 
are much of the same breadth, each about 
half a [French] league ; but the Missouri 
is by far the most rapid, and seems to 
enter the Mississippi like a conqueror, 
through which it carries its waters to the 
opposite shore without mixing them ; after- 
ward, it gives its color to the Mississippi, 
which it never loses again, but carries it 
quite down to the sea!” 

Charlevoix gives us the first information 
ever published of the tribes of Indians 
inhabiting the Missouri river above the 
Missouri nation for some distance. 
“Higher up,” says he, “we find the 
Cansez [Kansas]; hen the Octotatas 
[Otoes], which some call Mactotatas ; 
then the Ajouez [Iowas] and Panis 
[Pawnees] —a very populous nation, 
divided into several cantons, which have 
names very different from each other. 
All the people I have mentioned 
inhabit the west side of the Missouri, 
except the Ajouez, which are on the east 
side, neighbors of the Sioux, and their 
allies.” It is evident that, during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the country 
now including Nebraska was inhabited 
along its southern border by the Kansas 
Indians ; that the Platte river, then known 
as the Panis (that is, Pawnee) river, was 
the home of the Pawnees, who had also 
villages to the northward, at a point a 
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considerable distance up the Missouri 
river ; but to the westward, on the head- 
waters of the Kansas, of the Platte and of 
the Niobrara, lived the Padouchas—a 
tribe already mentioned, and long since 
extinct. 

Now, the immediate neighborhood of 
Omaha was the home of two of the bands 
of savages closely united with the 
Missouris and Iowas—the Otoes and 
Mahas, the latter known, of late years, as 
Omahas, from which tribe the city derives 
itsname. How this change from “ Maha” 
to “Omaha” happened, and at about 
what period, will hereafter be explained ; 
as well, also, the signification of the word 
maha. 

After the visit of Dutisne to the country 
now Nebraska (or, at least, to a point not 
far away), down to a period within the 
memory of persons now living, the Mis- 
souri river was often visited, but it was 
always by traders, hunters and trappers, 
either from the Mississippi river or Canada. 
They were not, strictly speaking, explorers, 
much less colonists. They left no record 
of the Valley of the Missouri above the 
mouth of the Kansas—either of its geo- 
graphical or topographical peculiarity, or 
of the Indians which they met and who 
had their homes upon or adjacent to the 
Missouri. We learn the names, in west- 
ern annals, of various companies and 
persons who traded up the valley, largely 
from St. Louis, after that place was com- 
menced ; and this is about all. Mean- 
while, the region of country west of the 
Mississippi changed owners; of which 
fact it is our purpose now to speak. 

The Mississippi company, in 1732, sur- 
rendered their charter to the French gov- 
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ernment. Then it was that the “ Missis- 
sippi bubble” burst. The company had 
held possession of Louisiana for fourteen 
years and left it with a population of five 
thousand whites and half as many blacks. 
The French king, on the tenth day of 
April of that year, declared the province 
free to all his subjects, with equal privi- 
leges as to trade and commerce. This 
was a wise policy, one, indeed, that made 
its mark for all coming time upon the 
province. But, although the company 
did little for the enduring welfare of the 
Mississippi valley, it did something—the 
cultivation of tobacco, indigo, rice and 
silk was introduced ; the lead mines of 
Missouri were opened, and in the Illinois 
country the culture of wheat began to as- 
sume some degree of stability and impor- 
tance, but the immediate Valley of the 
Missouri still remained wholly in the pos- 
session of savages. 

For the next thirty years very little 
transpired in the upper portions of Louis- 
iana worthy of especial mention, except 
that, in 1755, St. Genevieve, on the west 
side of the Mississippi, within the present 
limits of the state of Missouri, was founded, 
and during the year 1762 the first village 
on the Missouri river, named “ Village du 
Cote,” now St. Charles, was established. 
This was advancing toward the site of the 
city whose history we are writing, but hun- 
dreds of miles away. It is something to 
know that the stream which washed the 
site of the former laved the banks where 
now is located the latter—although there 
was nearly a century between them in the 
date of their commencement. 

In the same year in which St. Charles 
was founded, the governor-general of 
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Louisiana granted to Laclede and others 
a charter under the name of the Louisiana 
Fur company, which, among other things, 
conferred the exclusive privilege of trading 
with the Indians of the Missouri river. 
But just before this time momentous 
events had transpired in Canada. The 
country was conquered from the French 
by the English and, as a consequence, 
the whole of Louisiana passed from under 
French domination. Nearly all east of 
the Mississippi was ceded to Great Britain; 
while all west of thut river, including, of 
course, the Missouri country, became 
Spanish territory—from and after the third 
of November, 1762. The site of Omaha 
was now within the possessions of the 
king of Spain. But the Spanish did not 
assume authority over the country ; it was 
not until 1770 that French sway was fin- 
ally terminated in the country west of the 


Mississippi above the mouth of the Ohio. 

On the fifteenth day of February, 1764, 
notwithstanding the cession of the coun- 
try to Spain by France, Laclede’s com- 
pany established a post on the present 


site of St. Louis. About four years there- 
after a company of Spanish troops took 
possession of the place in the name of the 
king of Spain, and, two years subsequent 
to this, a Spanish lieutenant-governor ar- 
rived there who soon extended his author- 
ity over the whole region ; and for over 
thirty-seven years from the date of the 
treaty with France, already spoken of, the 
vast area west of the Mississippi and in- 
cluding the whole country watered by the 
Missouri and its branches, remained in 
possession of Spain. It remained, too, 
throughout all this time, so far as the re- 
gion of the stream last mentioned was con- 
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cerned (except near its mouth), the home 
exclusively of savage nations, visited only, 
as before suggested, by the vagrant fur- 
trader to traffic for furs with the different 
tribes. These traders were mostly French- 
men. Sometimes they would have houses 
and remain stationary for one, two, or even 
more years; but, sooner or later, they 
all departed. Nor is it known that any 
one of these had his home for any period 
of time down to the year 1800 upon what 
is now the site of Omaha. 

Now, again, a change of ownership of 
the country is to be recorded. Again, 
by a treaty concluded this time be- 
tween Napoleon and the king of Spain, 
the colony, or province, of Louisiana, 
with the same extent as when it first 
became Spanish territory, was receded 
to France. For the second time, what 
is now the site of the city of Omaha 
passed under the rule of the French king. 

By articles of a treaty signed in Paris, 
on the thirtieth day of April, 1803, the 
first consul of the French republic ceded 
to the United States, “forever and in full 
sovereignty,” the colony or province of 
Louisiana, “ with all its rights and appur- 
tenances,” as fully and in the same man- 
ner as they had been acquired from Spain 
in 1800. At the same time, it was stipu- 
lated that the inhabitants of the ceded 
territory should be incorporated in the 
Union of the United States and admitted 
as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States; and in the meantime they were 
to be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property and 
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the religion which they professed. It was 
thus that the region now constituting the 
state of Nebraska and including the 
present location of Omaha became a 
part of the United States, to be incor- 
porated in the Union” as, singularly 
enough, Napoleon stipulated should be 
done. He would encourage the expansion 
of America, well knowing that its govern- 
ment was a power not disposed to suffer 
encroachments from Great Britain, the 
arch-enemy of France. 

The congress of the United States was 
not slow in authorizing the President to 
take possession of the “ Louisiana pur- 
chase” and in forming a temporary gov- 
ernment over it. By their act passed on 


the last day of October, 1803, the govern- 
ment of the newly acquired region was 
vested in such person and persons and 


exercised in such manner as the President 

might direct. On the twenty-sixth of 

March, 1804, the whole country obtained 

from France, as just narrated, was erected 
3 
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into (1) the “ Territory of Orleans” and 
(2) the “ District of Louisiana, ” the last- 
named being the northern division. The 
line between the two was the thirty- 
third degree of north latitude. The 
government of the. “ District of Louis- 
iana” was committed to the officers of 
the territory of Indiana. Its area was the 
whole of the French cession west of the 
Mississippi above the present state of 
Louisiana, So it was that Nebraska and 
what is now Omaha was, in the spring of 
1804, not only a part of the United States 
but also of the “ District of Louisiana.” 


ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD, 





[NoTE.—The writer prepared some years ago for 
a ‘History of the State of Nebraska,’ published in 
1882 by ‘‘The Western Historical Company,” 
Chicago, Illinois, an account of early discoveries in 
the west and of the changes of governments at an 
early day in the Valley of the Mississippi (including, 
of course, that of the Missouri). This recital is 
substantially followed, in a number of instances, in 
the foregoing pages, but with such modifications as 
farther research has seemed to make necessary]. 


[Zo be continued.} 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 
RESULTS. 


Vi. 


TRANSPORTATION, STOCKS, THE MAILS, ETC. 


Fo._owinc the question of early trans- 
portation still farther, we are led to a 
valuable document, in the eighth annual 
report of that railroad university, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which throws a flood 
of light upon the results in America, 
even as the statement of the Liverpool 
& Manchester, just quoted, did in En- 
gland. The document covers the whole 
mechanical and financial operations of 
the road in full, and bears date of 
October, 1834. 

The directors had expected that in 
the diminution of business generally, 
throughout the country, since the date 
of their last report, the receipts of the 
company would have been materially 
reduced—a view of the case taken by 
many of their stockholders and the 
public generally. This, they were 
pleased to say, had not been the case, 
and by a comparison of the receipts for 
corresponding periods in the official 
years of 1833 and 1834, it would be 
found that instead of being diminished 
they had been increased. This result 
was felt to be all the more gratifying, 
since it was to be attributed not to the 
augmentation of the business at any 


one place, but to the multiplication of 
places with which trade was carried on 
by means of the road. “If this,” the 
report logically says, ‘“‘has been suf- 
ficient during a season of general de- 
pression to prevent any decrease in the 
receipts of the transportation depart- 
ment, it may be safely expected, that 
when the business of the country rises 
again to its ordinary standard, the re- 
ceipts of the road, even from the present 
sources, will be most materially aug- 
mented. In addition, however, it must 
be recollected that the sources of rev- 
enue have been steadily multiplying 
since the road was first opened, and 
will, no doubt, continue to do so for 
many years to come. This, with the 
reduction of the expenses of transporta- 
tion, caused bythe employment of steam 
power in its most efficient and econom- 
ical mode upon the road, will, it is be- 
lieved, eventually secure a profitable 
return to the stockholders.” 

The care taken by the officers of the 
company in laying detailed statements 
before their stockholders and the public, 
and in allowing free use of the informa- 
tion they had so laboriously worked out 
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through their own experience, was com- 
mented upon and commended at the 
time, and contrasted with the meagre 
statements of some of the early English 
roads.* Accompanying the above re- 
port were a number of valuable tables, 
among which was one showing the busi- 
ness of the road in every month of the 
year. The totals can be summarized as 
follows : 

Passengers carried during the year 
Amount received therefor 
Tonnage carried 

Amount received therefor $116,254 79 


Aggregate receipts of the year 205,436 58 
TOU CRDOUIN so va'ecksc cee casunincsscy 132,862 41 


$ 89,181 79 
56,120 


$72,474 17 


Net revenue 


It was shown that the expenses of 
transportation and repairs were dimin- 
ishing, as measured by the business 
performed on the road, as the follow- 
ing statement showed : 





* From the Edinburgh Review of December, 1834 : 
“In our inquiries regarding the American railroad 
companies, we have been struck by the public spirit 
and candor which characterize the proceedings of our 
trans-Atlantic countrymen. This is especially con- 
spicuous when we compare the meagre statements 
put forth by the Liverpool & Manchester railroad 
directors with the copious and satisfactory reports 
published by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad com- 
pany. The reports now before us, published be- 
tween the years 1828 and 1833, occupy upwards of 
a thousand octavo pages illustrated with numerous 
plans and tables. In these we find not merely the 
formal reports of the directors, but also the detailed 
reports of their engineers, and of the subordinate 
engineers in chief. We find, also, the most minute 
details of the various contracts, with the names of 
their contractors. These details are not merely 
submitted to the stockholders themselves, but are 
laid before the public. The volumes in which they 
are recorded form a rich storehouse of knowledge for 
guidance in other similar enterprises,” 
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Expenses. Net revenue. 
$195,679 72 $138,484 36 $57,195 36 
205,436 58 132,862 41 72,574 17 
Difference.$ 9,75686 $ 5,62895 $15,378 81 


It was further estimated that the 
more general use of locomotives, rather 
than horse-power, during the year to 
follow, would further reduce the com- 
parative expenses. The increased bus- 
iness, also looked for, proved no myth, 
as we find the Baltimore Gazette of 
April, 1835, declaring that the quantity 
of produce offered the road had so far 
exceeded expectation that spring, that 
the number of cars, although increased 
to twelve hundred or upward, was 
found inadequate to receive it as it 
was offered. ‘There is already,” it 
declared, “a great accumulation at the 
Point of Rocks and Harper’s Ferry, 
although the quantity brought to this 
city greatly exceeds the receipts here 
of any former year during the same 
period.” 

Turning southward, something can 
be learned from the official statement 
made by that other great pioneer line 
of South Carolina, in the same years. 
Its increasing travel and transportation, 
up to April 25, since the commence- 
ment of the year, had exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of its pro- 
jectors, and of “those who had been 
its steady friends through good and 
evil report.” “ The actual receipts fur- 
nish the best criterion of its prosper- 
ity, and such is the increasing business 
of the road—so beneficial has it been 
found in the extension of the business 
to Charleston—that it is intended to 
augment the power employed on it 


Receipts. 








greatly beyond its present amount, by 

the commencement of the ensuing fall 

business.” Accompanying this was the 

following comparative statement of the 

receipts of the road for the first three 

months of the years 1834 and 1835 : 
1835. 


$ 4,299 January 
8,174 February. 


These figures show that the receipts 
of the first quarter of the one year were 
nearly double those of the other; and 
this was exclusive of the amount re- 
ceived for carrying the mails. The 
number of passengers carried upon the 
line from April 1, 1834, to April 1, 1835, 
was 29,248. 

Connected somewhat intimately with 
the business of the lines are the values 


of stocks during the formative period, 
and their fluctuations under the alter- 
nations of hope and fear, and of good 


and evil report. Suggestions rather 
than full details of statement may be 
found scattered all through the author- 
ities so far open to the writer. There 
was a marked depression in Baltimore 
and Ohio during the early part of 1830, 
but in August it is announced that 
it had moved back nearly to par value, 
while engagements had been made to 
pay for many shares of the stock in 
the November following. This encour- 
aging condition had grown out of an 
increased confidence in the success of 
the work and the determination of 
several of the city’s monied institutions 
to make advances, on pledges of stock. 
Of course some of the smaller hold- 
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ers had made haste to sell out while 
the market was falling, but there 
seemed to be many ready to buy. In 
December of the same year stock of 
the New Castle & Frenchtown road 
was selling at sixteen dollars per share 
upon ten dollars paid in; and that of 
the Liverpool & Manchester line two 
hundred pounds per share for one 
hundred pounds paid in. In the 
March following it is recorded that 
“there was a great scuffle at Philadel- 
phia and Norristown” to get stockin the 
Norristown road, “ much more being 
wanted by individuals than was required 
for the work.” At the opening of the 
Philadelphia & Westchester road the 
whole number of shares was sub- 
scribed for in the course of half an 
hour. 

This willingness to risk capital freely 
upon the construction of new lines was 
felt in all sections and among all classes 
of people who could command the 
means. In May of this year—1831— 
when a meeting of the stockholders of 
the proposed Lexington & Ohio rail- 
road was held in Lexington, Kentucky, 
no less a person than Henry Clay filled 
the chair. The meeting was large and 
enthusiastic, over six hundred thousand 
dollars of subscribed stock being rep- 
rcsented. Several gentlemen made 
speeches, and in the course of the 
meeting Mr. Clay “ candidly acknowl- 
edged that the doubts and misgivings 
which he once entertained had been 
removed by the favorable exposition of 
the prospects of the company and the 
zeal manifested in the work. In his 
absence his friends had subscribed for 
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him a larger sum to the stock of the 
company than he thought he could 
conveniently spare; but he had be- 
come satisfied that the experiment 
ought to be made and that the benefits 
likely to result from the completion of 
the road had not been exaggerated. 
He now thought that a sum sufficient 
could be obtained, and he had deter- 
mined to stand by his friends and ratify 
what they had pledged his name for 
during his absence.” 

The trustees of the town of Lexing- 
ton subscribed twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the stock of the company, 
and the work was ordered to go for- 
ward immediately. In August, 1831, the 
one hundred pounds shares of the Liver- 
pool & Manchester were held at one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds, which 


showed that they were nearly holding 
up to the price of the year before. 

In 1833 the whole of the stock of a 
projected road from Dansville to Roches- 
ter, in New York state, was taken im- 
mediately—to the amount of three hun- 


dred thousand dollars. Quoting this 
fact and others of a like character, the 
Baltimore Gazette of September 24— 
inclined to “ bull” somewhat, because 
of its patriotic interest in the great 
work at home—argued as follows: “ It 
appears to be the fact—and it is a most 
gratifying one to the friends of internal 
improvement—that the stock of every 
railroad in the United States which has 
been completed to the extent origi- 
nally contemplated, is so productive 
that its price in market is consider- 
ably above par. Can our citizens, who 
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wish the prosperity of Baltimore to in- 
crease, or can our thriving mechanics, 
who expect to derive support and 
wealth from this improvement of the 
city, hesitate—with the knowledge of 
the above fact—to give reasonable aid 
to construct a railroad of less than 
fifty miles, which will form a part of 
the great thoroughfare from Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia to the seat 
of the National government? Only 
two thousand shares of additional stock 
are wanted to insure the construction 
of the railroad from Baltimore to Port 
Deposit. There are at least two thou- 
sand mechanics in Baltimore who have 
full ability, without inconvenience, to 
subscribe for one share of the stock, 
which is one hundred dollars, only one- 
third of which sum can be required 
to be paid in any one year, and each of 
whom, when the railroad shall be 
completed, will be benefited annually 
as much as he is required to pay, 
in the increased value of his property 
and product of his business, exclusive 
of the profit to be derived from the 
beneficial investment.” 

In November, 1833, a list of English 
quotations was given as follows : 

The Stockton & Darlington railway 
shares, costing £106 13s. 4d., are at 
4297 10s. 

The Liverpool & Manchester railway 
shares, costing £100, are at £210. 

The Liverpool & Manchester railway 
shares, costing £25, are at £52. 

The Liverpool & Birmingham shares, 
on which £10 have been paid, are sell- 
ing at £11 10s. 
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The London & Birmingham shares, 
on which £5 have been paid, are sell- 
ing at £7 tos. 

In the fall of 1834 we find a complaint 
in a Baltimore publication, because so 
much money is of necessity “locked up 
in the Baltimore & Ohio railroad,” 
because of the low price of stocks. 
“ Stocks, when at or above par,” the 
writer continues, “‘ add to the circula- 
tion of values, and serve all the great 
purposes of money—but are the reverse 
when below their par, diminishing the 
circulation of values, at least so far as 
their market price is less than the 
amount of money paid in. It is our 
belief, however, that this railroad stock 
will have a pretty lively demand, and 
at a much advanced price, for the 
business of the road increases daily, and 
the lateral road to Washington being 
finished, a large addition of its earnings 
must happen.” In the following April 
the same authority announces that the 
stock is sixty dollars per share, or up- 
wards, and that it will probably reach 
par before July 1. In May, 1835, the 
stock of the Wilmington & Susquehan- 
na took a sudden rise from six to 
eight and three-quarters dollars, in con- 
sequence of several large capitalists 
having taken hold of it with the purpose 
of pushing the work to a speedy com- 
pletion. Upon the opening of the Long 
Island railroad, two million dollars were 
promptly subscribed, being a half mill- 
ion above its capital. On May 15 of 
the same year the stock of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, which had been steadily 
recovering for some time, struck par, 
or $75 per share, and some shares 
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changed hands at even a higher figure. 
‘“‘ There are various causes for this ad- 
vance,” says the American of the six- 
teenth, “ among which we may briefly 
mention the appropriation by the state 
of two millions for the completion of 
the canal to Cumberland—a work with 
which the railroad is now connected at 
two points, and will soon be at a third ; 
the near completion of the Washington 
railroad, from the operations of which 
a handsome revenue is anticipated ; 
and the completion, a month or two 
afterwards, of the Winchester railroad, 
forming an extension of the Ohio road 
from Harper’s Ferry thirty miles into 
the Valley of Virginia. The under- 
standing, also, that transfer books are 
about to be opened in Philadelphia and 
New York, has likewise contributed to 
enhance its value.” 

In June two hundred shares were sold 
at auction and brought from $73.75 to 
$75 per share. 

Wall street and the railroads were 
early bound together in a tie that never 
has been dissevered, and the para- 
grapher of fifty years ago made that 
connection the burden of his song, even 
as does his successor of to-day. In 
September, 1835, the New York Amer- 
ican, under the familiar heading, 
‘*‘ Gambling in Wall Street,”’ discoursed 
of “‘ certain doings in the street and at 
the stock board, which, as it seems to 
us, somewhat concerns the public. 
Contracting to buy stock,” it continued, 
“delivered at a future day, which the 
party purchasing knows the selling party 
cannot deliver, because he, the pur- 
chaser, with others, has by a combina- 
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tion—unknown to the seller—possessed 
himself of the control of the said stock, 
and playing with loaded dice against the 
chances of ordinary dice, seem to us acts 
of about equal morality and legality.” 
The Daily Advertiser of cotemporary 
date furnishes the full text upon which 
this address seems to have been based : 
“ Yesterday,” it says, “was one of un- 
usual excitement in the stock market. 
It is well known that the sellers of Har- 
laem have been cornered by the buyers, 
who have run up the stock to 195 per 
cent. A very large amount has already 
fallen due and has been settled. Yes- 
terday and to-day about 4000 shares 
were deliverable, which was sold in 
July, at 60 days, at 123 and 129. If 
this was all dona fide sales, and the stock 
had to be purchased at the present 
rates, the loss and gain on these two 
days’ transactions alone would be over 
$100,000. The amount falling due is 
so heavy that, although a pause was 
made a short time since by one or two 
houses, who appealed to the board, who 
then decided that the contracts must 
be performed, and they were, the loss 
has become so severe that those who 
have to deliver, yesterday brought the 
subject again before the board, on the 
ground that there had been a combina- 
tion on one side, who had bought up 
the whole stock, and now made the 
shorts pay enormously, and asking an 
investigation. After some discussion a 
resolution was adopted. appointing a 
committee of four, viz.: Messrs. Nevins, 
Le Roy, Coit and Bleecker, to examine 
into the whole matter and report the 
same to the board. It is well known 
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that differences cannot be recovered by 
law on time sales, and that the only 
consequence of failure is expulsion from 
the board. The present mode of settle- 
ment does not afford any relief in re- 
lation to paying up differences, but af- 
fords a chance to the seller that he may 
not ultimately be the loser. The gen- 
eral feeling appears to be that the bulls 
have carried up the stock too high, have 
been too greedy, and that had they only 
put the stock to 160 or 170, all the con- 
tracts would have been complied with 
without anydemur. There appears to be 
a prevailing sentiment that if the board 
sanction time sales, it does not become 
them, whenever one party corners an- 
other, to annul contracts; in other 
words, when they win, contracts must be 
complied with, but when there is a loss, 
they can annul them.” 

The New York Herald of the same 
date says that a resolution was intro- 
duced in the board of brokers for the 
appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the causes of the rise, and also 
why it had continued to be sold at such 
high prices “ when it is well known that 
it is hardly worth par, at the most.” 


INGENIOUS SWINDLERS. 


The railroad scamps already referred 
to were not the only ones against whom 
the people and railroad managers were 
compelled to be on their guard. One 
form of villainy was that of the “ bogus 
surveyor,” who managed to make a 
living by imposing upon the ignorance 


of the rural population. His methods 
of operation have been thus described :* 
** The Ohio Canals,’ Columbus, Ohio, 1832, p. 129. 








“The Lancaster Gazette of first instant 
gives the following humorous account of 
the doings of a parcel of vagabonds, 
who have made the vigorous measures 
of Pennsylvania, in prosecuting her great 
works of internal improvement, subserv- 
ient to villainy. The knowledge of 
human nature displayed in this trans- 
action will cause a smile even among 
those who most deeply deprecate im- 
positions. We have heard of stories 
being circulated through the county 
unfavorable to the manner in which the 
corps of engineers employed in locating 
the route for the railroad conduct their 
operations. It has been stated that 
fences have been thrown down, grain 
wantonly injured, etc. On the other 


hand, we were perfectly satisfied that 
the gentlemen belonging to the corps 
were incapable of the conduct attrib- 


uted to them, and on the other, our 
citizens could not have originated such 
complaints without some foundation. 
It is now proved that we were right in 
both opinions. A man named Walker, 
well-known as an occasional occupant 
of our jail, made his escape some months 
since from confinement, but with a 
hardihood not uncommon with those 
who are lost to all sense of shame, took 
up his quarters within a few miles of the 
city, and with the aid of two vagabonds 
like himself, formed an independent 
corps of engineers, furnished themselves 
with a few poles and a line, and com- 
menced running a route of their own, 
making it a point to arrive near a good 
farm-house a little before breakfast or 
dinner, fix up their poles on one side of 
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the garden or orchard or barnyard, 
and a second at a distance on the other 
side ; as soon as this was done a great 
bawling and noise was made by one of 
these travelers, who would cry out, 
lower! a little lower! higher! etc., until 
the bellowing brought out the whole 
family, when lo! there were the en- 
gineers laying out a road in the very 
track that would do the most injury. 
The alarmed farmer expostulates— 
wonders if they couldn’t go a little way 
around to save his garden, his orchard, 
his spring-house or his barnyard—in- 
quires if they have breakfasted or dined 
or would drink something—the weather 
was parching hot. The gentlemen when 
well treated were willing to accommo- 
date, and would try another course, but 
if the farmer was grumblish, it was 
nothing but dash through the cabbage 
bed, down with the fences, thrash down 
the grain to let them see the mark upon 
the pole, and higher! higher! a little 
lower ! was roared as before, until the 
farmer obtained a suspension of hostil- 
ities by an invitation to eat or drink, 
and then the accommodating engineers 
moved off to make another exploration. 
Walker, the chief of this corps, has ex- 
plored his way into the criminal apart- 
ment, and the chain carriers and target 
men are dismissed the service. After 
this discovery we need not expect to hear 
any complaint of the gentlemen belong- 
ing to Major Wilson’s company, who 
have always conducted themselves in a 
manner that has secured the most 
friendly and kind treatment from the 
inhabitants.” 
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THE CAR STOVE. 


As travel increased more attention 
was paid to comfort than at first, and in 
the early December of 1835, we hear 
the Boston Journal congratulating the 
travelers of New England upon the fact 
that “stoves in which anthracite coal 
is burned had been introduced upon the 
different routes leading from that city- 
A great improvement,” which would 
“lessen the evil of traveling during ex- 
cessive cold weather.” The,Washington 
Mirror, during the same winter, highly 
commends a device made effective upon 
one of the lines in that section, which 
would hardly satisfy the railroad traveler 
of to-day. A Dr. McWilliams of that 
city had taken out a patent for a stove 
for heating carriages of all kinds, which 
was pronounced “one of the most valu- 
able inventions” ever made. ‘“ Taking 
up very little room,” the account con- 
tinues, “they may be fitted to the 
bottom of gigs or chaises, and of every 
variety of carriage, and are particularly 
adapted to railroad cars. The expense 
of fuel is not above three cents for a 
hundred miles of traveling at an ordi- 
nary rate. It is only necessary to make 
this invention known to secure its intro- 
duction very generally. For a trifling 
expense a stage-driver may now be as 
comfortably situated on his box as by 
the room fire; and the pleasures of 
sleigh-riding may be enhanced a hun- 
dredfold. This stove is now used in 
the cars of the Baltimore & Washington 
railroad, and gives entire satisfaction. 
The passengers are kept warm during 
the whole journey, and are never an- 
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noyed by smoke, the stove being air- 
tight.” 
MILITARY AND MAILS. 


The need of the railroad to the Na- 
tional government in case of war, and 
its value in the transportation of troops 
and of the mails at all times, were rec- 
ognized at an early date, and advanced 
as arguments why the aid of congress 
should be extended in encouragement 
where such was needed. The matter 
had been agitated for some time, and 
at a meeting of the friends of internal 
improvement, held in Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, on March 16, 1836, these 
points were made clear and definite in 
a series of pointed and explicit resolu- 
tions. It was declared to be the im- 
mediate duty of government to adopt 
a general system of contracting with 
the various companies, ‘to transport 
the mails, troops, military stores or 
other property of the United States, 
forever, free of charge, in consideration 
of a stipulated sum, to be paid as the work 
progresses.” “ Regarded as a system of 
military defense merely,” the resolutions 
continued, “ unconnected with its other 
uses, how superior to any system of 
fortifications would be a system of rail- 
roads traversing our extensive sea- 
board from Maine through Florida to 
New Orleans, with branches penetra- 
ting the interior in every direction, and 
enabling the government to concen- 
trate at any time and at any point on 
our maritime frontier, in a few hours 
and at a trifling expense, one hundred 
thousand citizen soldiers, upon whom 
this must always rely for its defense—a 
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system equally available for the repul- 
sion of invaders from abroad and the 
suppression of insurrection at home.” 
In proof of the correctness of this 
argument, it was declared that with the 
thirteen ‘hundred and fifty cars then 
upon the Baltimore & Ohio, 54,000 men 
could be transported from Baltimore to 
Washington in less than three hours, 
and “this alone would have saved the 
country from the mortification and dis- 
grace of having its capitol destroyed 
by hostile hands during the late war.” 

It was further declared that congress 
had full power to give the aid de- 
manded, on the ground that money 
thus appropriated would be for carrying 
the mails and munitions of war, both 
of which were within the constitutional 
provision. 

The Washington Globe of some days 
later voiced this opinion in a still more 
emphatic manner, declaring that among 
the many projects proposed for “ dis- 
posing of parts of the surplus revenue,” 
there was none which promised more 
public utility than ‘“‘the proposition to 
contract for the freedom of the rail- 
roads for all government purposes.” 
The great advantages that would follow 
were summarized in these words: 

1. It will give conveyance to the 
mails, without charge, on the routes 
where it is heaviest and most expensive, 
enabling the government to reduce the 
rates of postage, or largely to increase 
mail facilities to the interior of the 
country. 

2. The mails on these routes will be 
conveyed more frequently, more rap- 
idly and more safely. 
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3. It will incalculably diminish the 
expenses attending the means of public 
defense in peace and in war. 

4. It will incalculably increase the 
power of the country to defend itself 
in cases of invasion or insurrection. 
City can rush to the defense of city in 
a few hours, and states to the defense 
of states in a few days. Before a hos- 
tile fleet could approach and land its 
forces near one of our great maritime 
cities, the whole power of several of 
her sisters would be at hand to defend 
her. Before anattack could be planned 
and executed, the interior country 
would send down its thousands and 
tens of thousands by every railroad. 
Forts are useful in certain positions, 
but the surest defense of a country is 
an invincible array of armed men. To 
avoid invasion we have but to have the 
means of concentrating, at every im- 
portant point for defense, a more for- 
midable force than our enemy can 
bring to the assault. 

5. All the benefits of free roads will 
be secured to the government at the 
cheapest possible rate, and without 
touching any of those constitutional 
questions involved in a system of in- 
ternal improvements by the general 
government. It will be a mere matter 
of contract—the original power of 
making contracts for the general gov- 
ernment invested in congress. That 
body has delegated to the heads of 
departments the power to make con- 
tracts for limited periods, and has gen- 
erally prohibited advances of money 
until the articles be delivered or the 
service performed. But that body can 
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make, or authorize to be made, unlimited 
contracts, and pay the whole considera- 
tion in advance. Whether they will do 
so is a question of expediency only. 
The writer further explains that it is 
not proposed to advance money to any 
company for the purpose of enabling 
a road to be built. The money was 
only to be paid when the road was 
completed and the public service 
commenced upon it. “ Finally,” he 
declares, “this project, if adopted, 
will put at rest forever, all questions as 
to the power of congress to make roads 
within the states, by receiving all the 
benefits of the power without exercis- 
ing or usurping it. The government 


will have throughout the country, for 
its own purposes, free railroads, at an 
expense immeasurably short of the cost 


of making them, without assuming any 
jurisdiction over the soil; without 
affecting any states right ; without ex- 
ercising a power in the least doubtful. 
Even in case the owners of the road 
fail to perform the contract service, it 
is not proposed to give to the govern- 
ment any power to keep the road in 
operation, or to exercise any authority 
over it, other than to sell it, as they 
now do private property, for the pay- 
ments of debts to the public. It is, 
we think, no small recommendation 
of this project, that it promises to put 
an end forever, and that speedily, to 
the distracting questions as to the 
power of the government to make roads 
and canals within the states.” 

The argument concludes with the 
following rhetorical outburst: “ How 
delightful is the prospect presented in 
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another aspect! Other governments 
are saddling posterity with debts which 
generations will be unable to extin- 
guish. We propose so to apply our 
present abundance as to lessen the 
legitimate demands of posterity. We 
propose to pay in advance for the con- 
veyance of their mails, the transporta- 
tion of their public property and their 
armies—some of the heaviest items of ex- 
pense in all their wars, and considerable 
charges upon them in times of peace. 
How beautiful the contrast with all 
other governments of the world, an- 
cient or modern! It will be the first 
example ; we hope it will not be the 
last.” 

On March 24 of this year—1836—Mr. 
Grundy of the United States senate 
introduced in congress a bill to au- 
thorize contracts for carrying the mail 
and public property of the United 
States upon all railroads. It was twice 
read and referred, and on March 30 
was reported by its author, with some 
amendments, from the committee on 
post-office and post-roads, and was 
made one of the special orders for the 
following week. As it finally came be- 
fore congress for action, it authorized 
the postmaster-general to receive from 
“the states, corporations and com- 
panies owning the railroads. .. . 
propositions specifying the sum which 
the said states, corporations and com- 
panies ask to be paid by the United 
States for the use, as aforesaid, of the 
said roads, and for which the proposers 
will respectively agree to carry the mail 
of the United States and the persons 
having charge thereof, as often and at 
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such hours as the postmaster-general 
may direct, in preference to any other 
thing or person carried on the said 
roads, and in the most rapid mode of 
transportation used or to be used on 
the said roads ; provided that the post- 
master-general shall not be authorized 
to require the mail to be carried on any 
of the said roads more frequently than 
once in each day, unless more than one 
separate car or train of cars shall be run 
on day of the transportation of persons 
or things, in which case, if required, a 
mail shall be carried in any such addi- 
tional separate car or train. Also, to 
carry upon the said roads the agents of 
the post-office department, traveling 
upon the business of said department 
under the orders of the postmaster- 
general, and the officers of the army 


and navy of the United States, travel- 


ing under orders. Also, to carry upon 
the said roads, in preference to any 
other thing, the public property of the 
United States, timber and stone ex- 
cepted, and the persons having charge 
thereof, and the *roops, seamen and 
mariners of the United States, when and 
as often as the transportation of the 
said public property, troops, seamen or 
mariners shall be required by the Pres- 
ident or any other officer of the United 
States having authority to order the 
same.” 

When such propositions were re- 
ceived, the postmaster-general was to 
make contracts which should carry out 
the purpose of the law and protect the 
United States in all the rights thus 
secured—all such contracts to be ap- 
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proved by congress before becoming 
binding upon the government. 

A report was made by Mr. Grundy 
on April 7, in behalf of the committee 
on the post-office and post-roads, rec- 
ommending the making of the contracts 
at that time, as they could then be 
most favorably made, as the roads were 
in need of money for the carrying for- 
ward of their operations. Many other 
reasons were advanced upon the grounds 
already covered, and the report closed 
with a recommendation for the passage 
of the bill. Senator Ewing asked that - 
five thousand copies of the bill and 
report might be printed, and Mr. Cal- 
houn stated that he desired time to look 
into the subject before giving his vote. 
The question was therefore again post- 
poned, and came up in regular order on 
the eighteenth. Mr. Grundy made an 
earnest and able speech in favor of the 
contracts, declaring that it was a matter 
of expediency and necessity. He “ar- 
gued the impracticability, without 
enormous expense, of competing in 
rapidity of conveyance with railroad 
companies ;” admitted that the expense 
of contracts with such companies would 
be great, but insisted that “till 1841, 
land bill and all, the surplus of the 
public money would be so great that it 
could not be expended with all the aid 
of expenditure that could be derived 
from fortifications.” 

The debate that ensued was partici- 
pated in by some of the ablest men our 
country has ever produced—among 
them a future President of the United 
States—and involved the whole ques- 
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tion of the surplus. Daniel Webster 
declared himself in favor of the bill, 
and hoped that it might receive the 
support of others. James Buchanan 
thought there would be great difficulties 
attending the measure, and saw no 
constitutional difficulties in the way, 
but thought that in this case there 
would be dangers of bankrupt roads 
coming into the possession of the gov- 
ernment. Henry Clay, to quote from 
one account of the debate, “gave an 
amusing account of the manner in which 
railroad projects are in many cases 
gotup. The whole stock is subscribed 
for by speculators to sell at a still greater 
advance, and so the project grows, 
while the price is rising, with a total 
uncertainty in regard to the completion 
of the work when the stock should be- 
gin to fall. Mr. Clay thought this bill 
would give a great impulse to this kind 
of speculation. This speculation was 
one cause of the pressure of the money 
market. Property had risen, and was 
still rising, and while it rises specula- 
tors will be disposed to buy, and there 
will be a great demand for money. At 
the same time money is depreciated, 
owing to the great quantity of the pub- 
lic money in the deposit banks and to 
a want of confidence. The present 
state of the finances cannot endure. It 
is seen that there is, there must be an 
explosion ; there is therefore a tendency 
to hoard hard money. Mr. Clay would 
not now declare for or against the bill ; 
but he thought at such a time the gov- 
ernment should proceed with great 
caution.” 

After further debate, in which Thomas 
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H. Benton took part, the bill was laid 
upon the table. 

The Mew York Commercial, at this 
period of transition from the old to the 
new, speaks out earnestly for the car- 
riage of the mails by steam, and citing 
the fact that passengers who come from 
Baltimore to New York via the Camden 
& Amboy road are on time, and that the 
newspapers have been received “three 
days and a half in advance of the regu- 
lar mails. The fault,” it adds, “is 
certainly with the department, in with- 
drawing the contract of the great mail 
from the railroad line. Mr. 
Kendall is unquestionably right to con- 
sult economy as much as possible, but 
the prompt and regular conveyance of 
intelligence throughout the country, and 
especially between the National metrop- 
olis and the metropolis of commerce, 
is of far more importance than the ex- 
tinction of the department from debt a 
year sooner or later.” 

The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, in the 
winter season of the same year, is 
favored with a correspondent who takes 
a view hardly in harmony with theabove: 
“Since last Saturday, January 30,” he 
writes, “‘ the Camden & Amboy Railroad 
company have not been able to drive a 
single car ten miles. On Monday they 
attempted to perform their usual trip to 
New York, and, after working eight 
hours and making eight miles, they 
gave itup. In the meantime the pas- 
sengers would have frozen to death, if 
it had not been for the farmers on the 
road, who took them in. Since then 
not a car has gone by—four, if not five 
days have been lying on their oars. 
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This would have been fine work if they 
had had the mail! Five days without 
a mail to or from New York !” 

To which the editor addressed re- 
sponded at some length, and as his 
reply introduces us to a phase of 
early railroad difficulty not yet met in 
this record, it is worthy of quotation: 

“‘ The failures here complained of,” he 
declares, “ought not to impair the 
public confidence in railroads, inas- 
much as it is evident that they are ref- 
erable to a deficiency in the manage- 
ment and not to any defect in the sys- 
tem. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
including the branch to Washington, 
has been in operation from its first 
opening in all kinds of weather, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable nature of 
the route, passing, as it does, through 
many deep cuts, narrow defiles and 
along almost perpendicular cliffs of 
great elevation, where snow-drifts and 
ice accumulate in much greater masses 
than in any open country. We have 
seen it stated that more than one thou- 
sand men are now employed on the 
Camden & Amboy railroad in removing 
the snow. Now the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad has been kept open by machin- 
ery invented expressly for the purpose, 
by which not only snow but solid ice is 
effectually removed, so that the engines 
and trains of passengers can advance 
at the rate of eight or ten miles an 
hour under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. The machinery above re- 
ferred to consists of a snow-plow, which 
effectually removes the snow, and a 
drag, which rips the ice from the rails, 
even when two or three inches thick, so 


that the engines and passenger trains 
can always pass; and, as full evidence 
of the efficacy of the plan here in oper- 
ation, we need only repeat that the 
trains of passenger cars to and from 
Washington and Baltimore have never, 
since the opening of that road, lost a 
single trip, though more unfavorable 
weather, so far as ice, snow and sleet 
are concerned, perhaps never occurred 
in this climate than has been experi- 
enced since that road has been in opera- 
tion.” 

An interesting point in connection 
with this question may be found in the 
annual message of President Andrew 
Jackson to congress, in December, 
1835. In the course of that document 
he said: ‘“ Particular attention is so- 
licited to that portion of the report of 
the postmaster-general which relates to 
the carriage of the mails of the United 
States upon railroads constructed by 
privatecorporations under the authority 
of the several states. The reliance 
which the general government can place 
on those roads as a means of carrying 
on its operations, and the principles on 
which the use of them is to be obtained, 
cannot too soon be considered and 
settled. Already does the spirit of 
monopoly begin to exhibit its natural 
propensities in attempts to exact from 
the public, for services which it supposes 
cannot be obtained on other terms, the 
most extravagant compensation. If 
these claims be persisted in, the question 
may arise whether a combination of 
citizens, acting under charters of incor- 
poration, can, by a direct refusal, or the 
demand of anexorbitant price, exclude 
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the United States from the use of the 
established channels of communication 
between the different sections of the 
country; and whether the United 
States cannot,without transcending their 
constitutional powers, secure to the post- 
office department the use of the roads 
by an act of congress, which shall pro- 
vide within itself some equitable mode 
of adjusting the amount of compensa- 
tion. To obviate, if possible, the ne- 
cessity of considering this question, it is 
suggested whether it be not expedient 
to fix by law the amounts which shall 
be offered to railroad companies for the 
conveyance of the mails, graduated 
according to their average weight, to be 
ascertained and declared by the post- 
master-general. It is probable that a 
fair proposition of that sort would be 
accepted.” 

By reference to the report of Amos 
Kendall, postmaster-general, issued on 
December 4, 1837, we find that the 
railroad has commenced to carry some 
of the mails, although greatly dispro- 
portionate, as yet, to the other means of 
conveyance, as will be seen from the 
following table of the total amnua/ trans- 
portation : 

On horses and in sulky 


In stages and in coaches 
In steamboats and railroad cars 


11,999, 282. 
18,804,700. 
1,173,024. 

The postmaster-general says: “ It is 
hoped the bill relative to the transpor- 
tation of the mail upon railroads, which 
passed the senate at the last annual 
session, may become a law. _ It is liberal 
to the railroad companies, and would 
probably remove all obstacles to mak- 
ing contracts with them.”’ 
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A long step forward was taken in this 
direction, and the modern system of 
mail transportation fairly inaugurated 
in January, 1838, when a contract was 
executed by the post-office department 
with the Baltimore & Washington and 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more company, by which the mails were 
to be carried from Washington to Phila- 
delphia. They were already being 
carried from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
by an agreement made with the post- 
master-general in the December pre- 
ceding.* 

Not connected directly with the fore- 
going, but yet having some bearing 
thereon, was the part taken by the 
steam-horse in December, 1838, in 
transmitting that all-important docu- 
ment, the message of the President of 
the United States, to the waiting country. 
With pardonable patriotism and pride 
in the means at his command, the presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
company had directed that one of the 
best locomotives on his road should be 
held in readiness and the roadway 
made clear before him. In response, 
the “ William Cooke” was detached 
from regular duty and placed under 
charge of Mr. Wilde, the oldest con- 
ductor in the company’s employ. The 
document was secured at the earliest 
possible moment, and its progress on- 
ward was by the following rapid move- 
ments: The locomotive started from 





* By the report of the postmaster-general it ap- 
pears that in June, 1858, the United States mails 
were transported over 24,431 miles of railway, to 
which extent that branch of railroad usefulness had 
already grown. 
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Washington precisely at eighteen min- 
utes after one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and arrived at the outer depot in Balti- 
more at thirty-five minutes after two 
o’clock —being only one hour and 
seventeen minutes on the road between 
the two cities. A delay of four minutes 
was made at the relay house for water, 
so that the actual time of running was 
but one hour and thirteen minutes— 
making, as one of the chroniclers of the 
day declared with a happy surprise, 
“‘ the rate of travel about thirty-one miles 
per hour /”* The message reached Phil- 
adelphia in the evening, at seven min- 
utes after six o’clock, having been con- 
veyed on the railroad from Baltimore 
in three hours and eighteen minutes. 
It reached New York soon after eleven 
o’clock—a distance from Washington of 





*In connection with the above surprise as to 
speed, the following from the Nineteenth Century 
(1888) will be of interest :—The famous ‘‘ Flying 
Scotchman " goes to York (188 miles) in 3 hours 55 
minutes, or at the rate of exactly 48 miles an hour. 
The Scotchman is timed to pass Doncaster (156 
miles) 3 hours 15 minutes after leaving King’s Cross; 
the 1.30 P. M. Leeds train draws up at the platform 
in 3 hours 4 minutes. From Doncaster to Leeds is 
only 29% miles, but the gradients are heavy for a 
large part of the distance, the line is a network of 
junctions and crossings and sidings, and there are 
stops both at Wakefield and at Holbeck, so that to 
reach Leeds in 3 hours 55 minutes is really a far 
finer performance than to run along the flat Valley of 
the Ouse to York, 244 miles further, in the same 
time. But to Leeds and to Scotland the Great 
Northern has its rivals well in hand. It is un- 
deniably the shortest and quickest route, and it has 
no great motive for further acceleration. To Man- 
chester, however, itis another matter. From Euston 
to Manchester is only 189 miles (by the road some 
of the trains take through the Potteries it is 6 miles 
shorter still); from St. Pancras it is only 191% ; 
while from King's Cross it is no less than 203. 
Moreover, if the Midland route is somewhat harder, 
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some two hundred and forty miles, that 
had been made in ten hours. The 
steamer John W. Richmond, specially 
chartered by the Boston Alas, was in 
waiting, and upon receipt of the docu- 
ment was on her way from New York to 
Providence. 

The message, also started westward, 
reached Harrisburgh at half-past seven 
o’clock in the evening, having been 
forwarded from Baltimore to York by 
the Baltimore & Susquehanna rail- 
road, in two hours and twenty-eight 
minutes, and thence to Harrisburgh by 
horse express. 

An interesting communication upon 
the military advantages of steam roads 
appeared in the American Magazine of 
Useful Knowledge in the summer of 
1836, from the pen of General E. P 
Gaines, then a prominent officer in the 





the Northwestern is undoubtedly a great deal easier. 
For the Great Northern, therefore, to hold its own 
against the flying four-and-a-quarter hour expresses 
of its two rivals means simply that it must run three 
miles an hour faster than what are almost, if not 
quite, the fastest series of trains in the world. And 
it does it ; but only once, it must be confessed, each 
way in the 24 hours. To say that it reaches. Man. 
chester in the same time that the “ Dutchman” and 
the ‘‘ Zulu” take to Exeter, nine miles nearer, is 
only to give a faint idea of the speed, for while the 
Great Western runs along an almost dead flat, the 
road from Sheffield to Manchester is 20 miles up one 
side of the roof of a house, immediately followed by 
a second 20 miles down the other, and on this part 
of the road very high speed is, of course, impossible. 
Accordingly, while the ‘‘ Flying Scotchman” takes 
2 hours and ro minutes over the 10534 miles between 
Grantham and London, and the fastest of the Leeds 
trains only 2 minutes less, the 2 P. M. ex-Manchester 
does the distance in 3 minutes under the 2 hours, or 
at the rate of a fraction over 54 miles an hour. The 
‘* Dutchman,” which long held the palm as the fast- 
est train in the world, only averages 53 1-5 even as 
far as Swindon. 
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United States army. He declares that 
he can say much more upon the subject 
than any committee of the legislature 
would care to hear—a subject “ of such 
tremendous and awful import, when 
taken into consideration of the National 
defense,” that he had been led to give 
it a special study during the five years 
past. ‘It is tremendous and awful, 
because it is destined soon to enable 
us, the people of the United States, 
with the aid of our state governments 
and our United States government, to 
wield with irresponsible effect all the 
vast elements of the military power and 
countless resources of the central and 
interior states and districts, to any 
threatened point of our National front- 
ier, in time to crush the invader, strong 
as he may be, before he could possibly 


take any one of our first-rate fortifica- 
tions, if prepared for a vigorous defense; 
and without an expense of more than 
one-tenth of time or money than the 
present and all former means of Na- 
tional defense required—with little or 
no expense, on our part, of health or of 


life. The subject is awful, because it 
places at the control of instructed man 
a power hitherto, from the beginning of 
the world up to the present age, was 
believed to belong only to Him who 
created and who controls the elements 
of all power.” 

General Gaines then resorts to amath- 
ematical calculation, that looks odd 
enough in the light of experience, but 
which that experience has shown to be 
not so very far out of the way. He con- 
tinues: “It presents to us the means 
of wielding, without the usual animal 
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power, from this spot to an Atlantic 
sea-port, distance 600 miles, with 72 
locomotive engines, an army of 100,- 
ooo men and 600 tons of cannon or other 
arms, in 60 hours—in the short space 
of 60 hours—a cargo of men and arms 
that would, with our present roads, re- 
quire 36,000 draught horses and 6,000 
wagons to convey the baggage and ord- 
nance and stores of this army the 
same distance ; whilst the 6,000 wagons 
and 36,000 horses would cost $3,000,000. 
The cost of the 72 locomotives, at 
$5,500 each, would be but $396,000, 
making a difference of $2,604,000. 
With railroads, such as those which I 
have deemed it to be my duty to advo- 
cate, this disposable force may be 
thrown, in four days’ time, from these 
central states to any section of the Na- 
tional frontier in season to meet and 
beat an invading foe before he could 
possibly take, by the best means of ap- 
proach yet devised, any one of our 
strong fortifications. Whereas, without 
railroads, this great disposable force 
would waste millions worth of health 
and life and treasure in vain efforts to 
meet the invader, without being able to 
find any other trace of his footsteps 
than such as may be marked with his 
rifle and sword.” 


POINTS OF INTEREST. 


One of the most serious riots of the 
early half of the century occurred in 
connection with railway building. It 
began upon the projected line between 
Baltimore and Washington, in Novem- 
ber, 1834, by a murderous assault upon 
several deputy superintendents of con- 
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struction. From the columns of the 
Baltimore American we learn that Mr. 
Gorman, one of the contractors, was 
assailed in his shanty by eight or ten 
men, and was beaten severely and 
left in a state of insensibility. John 
Watson, a superintendent, who was with 
him, was treated in the same manner 
and left in the same plight. At mid- 
night of the next day the house in which 
Watson was lying was broken into and 
he was murdered in cold blood. One 
of his assistants, William Mercer, who 
was with him at the time, was dragged 
out and shot dead. A mannamed Cal- 


lon was nearly killed and several others 
connected with the road seriously in- 
jured. Rioting and the pillage of several 
stores in the neighborhood followed. 
The civil authorities of Anne Arundel 
county declared that they were unable 


to enforce the laws, and a detachment 
of a light brigade, under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, was sent 
to the scene of trouble. The line of the 
road was swept and over three hun- 
dred of the laborers taken prisoners and 
carried to Baltimore. Additional ar- 
rests followed at later periods, and 
nearly four hundred men were com- 
mitted to jail to await trial. The pre- 
liminary examination terminated on De- 
cember 9, and all but ten or twelve were 
released from custody. Upon trial one 
man was found guilty of murder in the 
first degree, and others, afterwards, held 
to various punishments on various 
charges. 

Other troubles, upon grounds not yet 
removed from the labor question, arose 
from time to time, and we hear, in 
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March, 1835, of an assault by striking 
workmen upon others who had taken 
their places and agreed to labor for 
wages their assailants had refused. 

In our examination along the lines 
of information opened through 1834, 
one earnest and pathetic editor is met, 
who believes that the end of improve- 
ments is “not yet,” by any means. 
The recent improvements in the steam- 
engine, he believed, and others that 
might be expected, would make that 
instrument as common among the farm- 
ers as threshing-machines, and the time 
was not far distant when “grass will be 
cut and hay made, lands ploughed and 
reaped, and then sent to the market 
and mill, by steam.” ‘“ And with the 
same engine which performs the opera- 
tions suggested, and others not now 
dreamt of, the farmer’s wife will have 
her clothes washed while it is grinding 
grain for family use, or performing 
other common purposes, such as draw- 
ing out iron to make ploughshares, or 
horseshoes ; for the engine, being /oco- 
motive, may be placed in any conven- 
ient position, after a little preparation 
of the road over which it is to travel.” 

The question of Sunday traveling or 
transportation was, naturally, raised at 
an early date, and in some parts of 
England it was denounced with the 
greatest severity, one clergyman strik- 
ing the key-note of such opposition 
when he declared that all Sunday 
travel on railroads was but “trips to 
hell, at 7s. 6d. per head ;” while hand- 
bills of the following tenor were distrib- 
uted in the streets and railway depots 
of London: 
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“Solemn Warning to Sabbath- 
Breakers !’ 
“God Coming In Judgment.” 

“ As revealed by the sudden destruc- 
tion of nearly one hundred immortal 
beings, on the Paris & Versailles rail- 
road, on Sabbath, the eighth instant ; * 
and also in the destruction, by fire, of 
the Sabbath-breaking town of Ham- 
burg !” 

One more of the unexpected benefits 
of the railroad was discovered in 1838, 
if we may place reliance on the declara- 
tions of a writer in the Liverpool 
(England) Guide, who takes the posi- 
tion that the construction of railways 
will prevent the rapid growth of cities. 
The facilities which they will offer for 
rapid traveling will induce thousands 
and thousands to have their dwellings 
one, two, three, four and five miles 


from the great cities in which they do 
business, who will contract with com- 
panies to be steamed forwards and 


backwards by the year. Of London 
he says: “The wen has suffered its 
last expansion, and it will no more 
threaten to exhaust and dry up the 
body of the country.” 

A suggestion as to the salaries paid 
railroad officials during the first decade 
is found in the following, from the 
Columbia Times of November, 1837, 
in relation to the proposed Charleston 
& Cincinnati: “The president is to 
receive a salary of $6,000 per annum, 
but General Hayne has generously de- 
clined to receive more than $4,000 and his 
traveling expenses during the ensuing 





*On May 8, 1842. An account of this accident will 
be found elsewhere. 
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year, in consideration of the monied 
embarrassment of the times. He, of 
course, refuses any compensation for 
the past year. The treasurer’s salary 
is fixed at $2,000 per annum. The 
engineer’s department is reorganized. 
Major McNeill is at its head, with a 
salary of $8,o00 per annum and $2,000 
for his traveling expenses. There are 
to be under him four brigades of en- 
gineers, each composed of a chief, a 
surgeon, a draughtsman and a leveler, 
with the necessary operatives. Mr. 
Cheeseborough is head of the western 
brigades, with a salary of $3,000, 
and Mr. Drayton of one of the South 
Carolina brigades, with a salary of 
$2,500 per annum. Mr. Colcock is 
selected by the chief engineer as his 
assistant, with a salary of $2,500 per 
annum. Captain Williams is to con- 
tinue on duty until the end of the year 
and to receive $6,000 for his past and 
future services, and then to terminate 
his connection with the company, ‘its 
finances not admitting of the continued 
and simultaneous employment of two 
such eminent engineers as Major Mc- 
Neill and himself.” 

In connection with the cry of “ mo- 
nopoly” raised against the railroad 
companies of America before any of 
them were a half dozen years old, my 
attention has been called to a commu- 
nication in the Philadelphia Commercial 
Herald, under date of Trenton, Sep- 
tember 8, 1835, in which the question 
as to whether or not the Camden & 
Amboy company controlled New Jersey 
or not, was already raised. After a 
statement that the “ bill for an injunc- 
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tion” to stop the progress of the con- 
struction of the Trenton & New Bruns- 
wick turnpike and railroad, which the 
Camden & Amboy company had filed 
in the court of chancery of New Jersey, 
was brought on for hearing that day, 
the writer continued: “On account of 
the absence of Mr. Sergeant, one of 
their counsel, and the sickness of their 
solicitor, the defendants moved to 
postpone the business for a few days. 
This motion was most earnestly resisted 
by the counsel of the monopoly, on 
the ground that unless the injunction 
was granted, great progress in the con- 
struction of the railroad would be made 
and that such progress would be urged 
as a reason why they should be per- 
mitted to finish it. The chancellor 
decided that this was not a case in 
which there was any reason, affecting 
public or private interest, for the im- 
mediate interference of this court; 
that no irreparable injury to the com- 
plainants could ensue in consequence 
of delay, and that he would, therefore, 
postpone the cause to the twelfth of 
October next, when the motion for an 
injunction will be heard. The counsel 
for the Camden & Amboy company, 
who appeared in court, were Isaac 
H. Williamson, Southard Wall and 
James S. Green. For the defendants, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. This case 
excited deep interest, and alarge number 
of persons attended in court, and they 
seemed to feel, as Mr. Frelinghuysen 
remarked, that the real question here 
is, whether the citizens of this state 
may travel from the capital to the 
ancient city of New Brunswick in such 
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mode and vehicle as they please, or 
whether they are forever to pay tribute 
to the monopoly or go through the 
mud and dust in the old way.” 

In another portion of the same news- 
paper the following may be found: It 
“has long been known to a large portion 
of the public that the Delaware bridge at 
Trenton is controlled by an interest 
allied to the Camden & Amboy Railroad 
company, and, of course, opposed to 
the Philadelphia & Trenton railroad. 
The consequence has been, that the 
bridge company not only refused the 
very liberal offers made for the privilege 
of extending the railroad over the 
bridge for the accommodation of the 
citizens of Trenton, but the payment 
of extraordinary and, as it is alleged, 
illegal tolls has been insisted upon by 
the bridge company from the stages 
transporting passengers of the Phila- 
delphia & Trenton railroad. A short 
time since, twenty-four suits were 
brought against the bridge company 
and decided in favor of the railroad 
company, in each of which a penalty 
of thirty dollars and costs of suit were 
recovered against the bridge company. 
They having since continued to claim 
the tolls thus judicially decided to be 
illegal, the Philadelphia & Trenton Rail- 
road company, on Monday last, com- 
menced five hundred and seventy-five 
suits against the bridge company for 
the recovery of as many penalties of 
thirty dollars each. What a glorious 
harvest for the lawyers and sheriffs ! 
These penalties and costs will be equal 
to half the value of the bridge. The 
minority of stockholders desirous of 
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consulting their own interests by ac- 
commodating the railroad, receiving 
the liberal compensation offered and 
promoting the interests of Trenton, 
have no little reason to complain of the 
perversion of their property and of the 
danger of a forfeiture of their charter 
by abuse of its power.” 

The energetic gentlemen who had 
this corporation in charge did not 
sit idle under charges, but made answer 
in a practical manner and one very 
much to the point. In a letter to the 
Trenton Lmporium under date of 
Princeton, November 25, 1826, Captain 
Stockton, in behalf of the united com- 
panies of the Delaware & Raritan canal 
and the Camden & Amboy Railroad 
and Transportation companies, declares 
that they are ready and willing, and 
thereby make the offer, “‘ to surrender to 
the state all their exclusive privileges, 
if the legislature will pay them the cost 
of the canal—take it off their hands— 
refund to them the money which has 
been paid into the treasury by them for 
these exclusive privileges and release 
them from the further payment of 
transit duties and dividends of stock.” 

The companies proceeded to piace 
their proposition in due shape and sent 
it to the New Jersey legislature, which, 
in turn, referred it to a committee. 
That body, after due deliberation and 
investigation, reported in favor of ac- 
cepting the proposition and brought in 
a bill to that effect, entitled, “ An Act to 
Extinguish the Exclusive Privileges of 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal and 
the Camden & Amboy Railroad.” In 
their proposition the companies offered 
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to sell their railroad and canal, with 
all property and rights appertaining 
thereto, for the sum of $7,650,000, to 
be paid to the stockholders in certifi- 
cates of state stock bearing the interest 
of five per cent. per annum, payable 
half-yearly and redeemable in not less 
than a given number of years. The 
committee also recommended the 
acceptance of the offer of the Philadel- 
phia & Trenton Railroad company and 
the Trenton & New Brunswick Turn- 
pike company, to take a lease of the 
first-mentioned works for thirty-six 
years at $459,000 per annum, in half- 
yearly payments, being the interest of 
the aforesaid $7,650,000 at six per 
cent.; and also to authorize and require 
the Trenton & New Brunswick Turn- 
pike company to construct a railroad on 
their turnpike, with such deviations as 
the nature of the case may require, from 
the city of New Brunswick to the Dela- 
ware bridge at Trenton, said road to be 
completed in two years. The bill 
authorized a charge of four dollars for 
every passenger transported by day 
from Philadelphia to New York or from 
New York to Philadelphia, through the 
state of New Jersey, and five dollars for 
every passenger so transported at night, 
the lessees, whenever they shall think 
proper to charge these prices, being re- 
quired to pay into the state treasury 
twenty-five cents for each passenger. 
The seventh section of the bill de- 
clared that out of the rent to be thus 
secured the sum of forty thousand 
should be appropriated yearly for de- 
fraying the expenses of the government 
of the state, and that thereafter, ‘“‘during 
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the period of the aforesaid lease, no 
taxes shall be levied upon the people of 
this state for that purpose.” 

The bill, however, was rejected. The 
Railroad Journal on February 20, 1836, 
somewhat sarcastically comments upon 
this conclusion in the following words : 
“ Our New Jersey friends, notwithstand- 
ing their dread of monopolies, and in 
particular of the Camden & Amboy 
railroad and Delaware & Raritan canal, 
have determined, by their representa- 
tives in state legislature assembled, not 
to ‘abate the nuisance ;’ in other words, 
the proposition of the united companies 
to sell out to the state has been re- 
jected.” 

An ingenious plea, having for its 
purpose the demonstration that the 
railroad was not only not a monopoly 
but, on the contrary, a great help to the 
poor man and the laboring man, was 
made by A. Stewart, esq., of Utica, 
New York, in the presence of a con- 
vention held at Oswego, in 1835, for 
the purpose of furthering the road pro- 
posed from the Hudson to Lake Erie. 
“ But the modern cry,” said he, “ which 
has been heard against improvements 
of this lovely land, is the senseless cry 
of monopoly! monopoly ! monopoly! 
A railroad is a wonderful monopoly— 
in which the rich man’s money is ex- 
pended in making the poor man’s road. 
. . . A railroad is an annihilator of 
distance and a time-saver, and there- 
fore the poor man’s friend. 

Rich men ought to be compelled to 
make railroads through the great 
thoroughfares of the land, at a just 
toll, as by this means the money of the 
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rich benefits the poor man, stranger 
and traveler as much as it does the 
rich. The poor man gets a benefit 
from this monopoly every time he uses 
the road ; the stockholder gets his div- 
idend again in six months on the road ; 
but the poor man gets his dividend as 
often as he finds it necessary to use the 
road. But forbid the rich to invest 
their money in these railroads, and they 
will purchase out the farmers. The 
sixty, seventy-five, one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty acre farmer, without 
any outlet for his produce, sells one 
after another to the rich man, who buys 
out one hundred thousand acres, and 
leaves no freeholder until his plantation 
reaches anotherrich man’s. Who have 
these rich men under them? Not the 
sturdy owner of the soil, but the grovel- 
ing tenant, the cattle tender, the shep- 
herd and his minions. Then, for want 
of the monopolies or railroads, benefit- 
ing the whole land through which they 
pass, making each little freeholder’s 
farm a garden, lovely and desirable— 
our farmers, without roads, sell to the 
rich, and hie away to the rolling prairies 
of the far west !” 

As so much has been herein advanced 
in favor of the railroad, this chapter may 
be closed with the adverse personal 
view of one to whom it was all discom- 
fort, and who was not afraid to give 
full expression to his views. To 
quote :* “ July 22, 1835—This morning 
at nine o’clock I took passage in a rail- 
road car (from Boston) for Providence. 
Five or six other cars were attached to 





* From the journal of Samuel Breck, a Bostonian. 
‘ Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway,’ p. 22. 
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the locomotive, and uglier boxes I do 
not wish to travel in. They were made 
to stow away some thirty human be- 
ings, who sit cheek-by-jowl as best they 
can. Two poor fellows, who were not 
much in the habit of making their 
toilet, squeezed me into a corner, while 
the hot sun drew from their garments a 
villainous compound of smells, made up 
of salt-fish, tar and molasses. By-and- 
by just twelve, only twelve, bouncing 
factory girls were introduced, who were 


going on a party of pleasure to Newport. : 


‘Make room for the ladies,’ bawled out 
the superintendent. ‘Come,’ gentle- 


men, jump up on the top; plenty of - 
room there.’ ‘I’m afraid of the bridge . 
i [Zo be continued.) 
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knocking my brains out,’ said a passen- 
ger. Some made one excuse and some 
another. For my part, I flatly told him 
that since I belonged to the corps of 
Silver Grays I had lost my gallantry and 
did not intend to move. The whole 
twelve were, however, introduced, and 
soon:made themselves at home, sucking 
lemons and eating green apples. 


‘The rich and the poor, the educated and 


the ignorant, the polite and the vulgar, 
all herd together in this modern im- 
provement in traveling. And 
all.this for the sake of doing very un- 
comfortably in two days what would be 
done delightfully in eight or ten.” 

ae -s, % .J,.H. Kennepy. 
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| } JOHN V. L, PRUYN,* LL.D. : 


Honorable John Van Schaick' Lansing 


Pruyn, known as John V. L. Pruyn; was ° 
born in Albany, June 22, 1811, of Hol-’ 


land-Dutch ancestry. The family has re- 
sided in Albany for over two centuries 
and has held positions in the city govern- 
ment. The subject of this sketch, after 
studying at private schools, entered the 
Albany academy in 1824 and completed 
a full course of study. The famous Theo- 
doric Romeyn Beck, M. D., LL. D., was 
principal of the academy at this time. 
Immediately after leaving the academy, 





*This name is pronounced in one syllable, as if 
written Pryne, a corruption of one of the Dutch 
pronunciations of the name, which, as nearly as we 
can express it, is Proyn. 


Mr. Pruyn entered, as student, the law 
office of the late James King, who was 
one'of Albany’s eminent lawyers and dis- 
tinguished citizens. In this officé Mr, 
Pruyn’s habits of order, system and 
thoroughness were brought to a perfection 
which heretained through life. He became 
Mr. King’s principal and confidential 
clerk, and remained as such for some 
months after his admission to the bar. 
He was admitted as an attorney in the 
supreme court of the state of New York 
and a solicitor in «the court of chancery 
on January 13, 1832. The latter court 
made him a counselor May 21, 1833, and 
the supreme court January 17, 1835. 
While he was in Mr. King’s office, Mr. 
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William James, the father-in-law of Mr. 
King, died, leaving a large fortune. The 
will was contested and the case was one 
of the famous litigations of the day, involv- 
ing the whole subject of trusts and powers 
under the then new revised statutes of the 
state. Questions of the gravest impor- 
tance were submitted to and called forth 
the highest abilities of the lawyers en- 
gaged, of whom Mr. Pruyn was one. 
Many of the most distinguished counselors 
in the state took part in this litigation ; 
among them the three revisers, John C. 
Spencer, Benjamin F. Butler and John 
Duer; Samuel A. Talcott, Henry R. 
Storrs, Harmanus Bleecker (of whom here- 
after), Daniel D. Barnard, Mr. Sibley and 
Mr. King himself. 

About 1833 Mr. Pruyn formed a part- 
nership for the practice of the law with 
Henry H. Martin, who had been a fellow 
student in the office of Mr. King. In 
1833 Mr. Pruyn was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Marcy an examiner in chancery, 
and in 1836 a master in chancery ; and 
upon receiving the latter appointment, 
Chancellor Walworth designated him as 
injunction master for the third circuit— 
a position which placed him next in of- 
ficial position to the vice-chancellor of the 
circuit. For many years Mr. Pruyn’s busi- 
ness was chiefly in the court of chancery, 
a court, which, however, went out of ex- 
istence by the adoption of the new state 
constitution in 1846. He was occupied 
very laboriously, and it may be safely said 
that few persons enjoyed the confidence 
of Chancellor Walworth to the extent that 
Mr. Pruyn did. The chancellor sent to 
him many references, and it is believed 
never overruled any of his reports. In 
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1848 Mr. Pruyn was admitted to practice 
as attorney and counselor in the United 
States supreme court. In 1834 the Albany 
City bank was incorporated, with Mr. 
Erastus Corning as president and Mr. 
Watts Sherman as cashier. Messrs. Pruyn 
and Martin were the counsel to the bank, 
but in 1851 Mr. Martin became its 
cashier. 

Mr. Pruyn became a director and was 
afterwards its vice-president. After Mr. 
Martin became connected with the bank, 
Mr. Pruyn formed a partnership with John 
H. Reynolds, one of the most brilliant 
lawyers of the day. 

About this time occurred an act which 
gave evidence of the confidence reposed 


.in Mr. Pruyn. 


Harmanus Bleecker (alluded to above), 
one of Albany’s distinguished citizens, 
an eminent lawyer, member of congress 
during the War of 1812, and during the 
Presidency of Honorable Martin Van Bu- 
ren United States minister to Holland, 
died in July, 1849. 

It had been Mr. Bleecker’s intention, 
as an unmarried man, to leave the whole 
of his estate—about eighty thousand dol- 
lars, in those days a very considerable 
fortune—to some public object for the 
benefit of the city of Albany. When in 
Holland, however, he married a Miss 
Menz, daughter of an official at The 
Hague. His wishes were not relinquished 
upon his marriage and were fully con- 
curred in by his wife. Upon his death the 
property went to her with the request 
that, he having no children, she would at 
her death dispose of it in some way for 
the benefit of the city. Mrs. Bleecker for 
a period resided in Albany, but before long 
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she married Henri Coster, a Dutch gen- 
tleman, and returned with him to Hol- 
land. Previous to their departure, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coster united in an absolute 
conveyance of the whole property to Mr. 
Pruyn, reserving only life estates to them- 
selves, and trusting that at the expiration 
of those estates, he would carry out the 
wishes of Mr. Bleecker. 

In April, 1851 (‘Laws of New York,’ 
1852, chap. 318), the legislature, at Mr. 
Pruyn’s request, enacted a law drawn up 
by him by which the Bleecker estate was 
absolutely protected from any contingency 
to which his private affairs might be ex- 
posed. This law also gave Mr. Pruyn 
power to transfer the estate in whatever 
manner he might see fit. Mr. Coster 
died some years ago, but Mrs. Coster sur- 
vived Mr. Pruyn, and upon opening the 


latter’s will in 1877, it was found that the 
property was left to Mr. Amasa J. Parker 
of Albany, “in the confident belief that 
he will carry out the views of Mr. Bleecker 
as fully and completely as I was requested 


to do.” Mrs. Coster, who resided at 
Arnheim, Holland, died in 1886. The 
estate, during Mr. Pruyn’s administration 
of over a quarter of a century, and Judge 
Parker’s administration of more than ten 
years, has largely increased in value. 

The citizens of Albany having raised 
fifty thousand dollars, Judge Parker has 
transferred the Bleecker fund to the 
Young Men’s Association for Mutual 
Improvement in the city of Albany. A 
large public hall, costing one hundred 
thousand dollars, is to be erected, and 
called the Harmanus Bleecker Hall. The 
buildings belonging to the Bleecker es- 
tate, and which were occupied by the 
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association, have been conveyed to it. 
Thus Mr. Bleecker’s name is perpetuated, 
and an existing institution preserved and 
strengthened. 

The partnership with Mr. Reynolds 
lasted until 1853, when Mr. Pruyn’s re- 
lations to the railway system of his state 
interfered so greatly with his Jaw practice 
that he was obliged to relinquish it. 

In 1835 Mr. Pruyn was chosen a di- 
rector of, and counsel to, the Mohawk & 
Hudson Railroad company, which was 
organized by the patroon, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. George William Feather- 
stonhaugh and others. This was the first 
railroad in the state, if not in the United 
States, its charter having been granted by 
the legislature in April, 1826. In 1847 
the name of this company was changed to 
the Albany & Schenectady Railroad com- 
pany. 

He was also connected with the Utica 
& Schenectady Railroad company, which 
was chartered in 1833, as counsel and 
treasurer. He also was president of the 
Mohawk Valley Railroad company, which 
was organized in 1852. 

These and other railroads formed a 
system extending from the Hudson river 
at Albany and Troy to Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls. By an act of the legislature 
passed April 2, 1853, any two or more of 
these railroad companies were authorized 
to consolidate and form a new corporation 
to be called the New York Central Rail- 
road company. The railroads forming 
the new corporation were ten in number, 
and the consolidation agreement between 
them was drawn up by Mr. Pruyn. This 
involved probably as large, if not larger 
interests than had before been embraced in 
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any one transaction not made by the 
government in this country. This instru- 
ment was for years most carefully scruti- 
nized by various counsel, but mever 
questioned. It was a remarkable instru- 
ment, and inthe words of Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Pruyn’s former partner, “ this could not 
have been done by any ordinary man.” 

Mr. Pruyn was a director of the New 
York Central Railroad company and its 
general counsel until 1866, when the road 
passed into the control of the Vanderbilts. 

The Hudson River Bridge company, at 
Albany, was chartered by the legislature in 
1856 for the purpose of bridging the Hud- 
son at Albany. The right thus given was 
questioned and for many years the matter 
was in the courts, up and down, and be- 
came one of the causes célébres of the 
country. Mr. Pruyn took part in it, and 
associated with him were many distin- 
guished counsel, among whom was Mr. 
Bradley, now a justice of the United 
States supreme court. The case was fin- 
ally argued in the supreme court of the 
United States by Mr. Pruyn alone for the 
bridge company, and the decision in its 
favor virtually ended the great controversy 
of many years’ standing in different parts 
of the country as to the right to bridge 
navigable streams. 

It may not be out of place here to al- 
lude to the celebrated Sault Ste. Marie 
canal, Michigan (St. Mary’s Falls Ship Ca- 
nalcompany). This very important work, 
with its two enormous locks, was carried 
through a very trying period while Mr. 
Pruyn was its financial officer. Mr. Eras- 
tus Corning, the president of the company, 
stood by Mr. Pruyn, and to these men as 
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much as to any others is due the success 
of the undertaking. 

Mr. Pruyn was connected, directly or 
indirectly, with some of the leading finan- 
cial and railroad enterprises of the coun- 
try. He was a trustee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York from 
its foundation, and was for many years the 
only surviving member of the original 
board. He was also a director of the 
Union Trust Company of New York and 
had declined the offer of its presidency. 

Mr. Pruyn, although always interested 
in political life, never held political office 
until after he was fifty years old. He was 
a Democrat of the old school, and when 
the civil war broke out ,he at once took 
sides with the north as a conscientious 
Democrat and a loyal citizen. 

In the autumn of 1861 he was elected 
state senator. He did not seek the nom- 
ination and accepted it only upon the 
condition that neither he nor any of his 
friends should be called upon to contrib- 
ute, directly or indirectly, any money to 
control the vote of any elector. At the 
close of the session he gave his salary to 
the poor of Albany. 

It was about this time that the law was 
passed, at the instance of Mr. James A. 
Bell, Mr. Pruyn and others, for the build- 
ing of the new capitol. Mr. Pruyn was 
one of the original commissioners and re- 
mained a member of the commission until 
1870. At this period the board was re- 
organized, and Mr. Pruyn not being in har- 
mony with the-very unfortunate political 
influences of the time was not included in 
the newcommission. He and his friends, 
for reasons not necessary to enumerate, 
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regarded his being dropped as a very high 
compliment to him. 

Mr. Pruyn laid the first stone of the 
foundation of the new building on July 7, 
1869, in the presence of Governor Hoff- 
man (now deceased), the state officials and 
a few friends. He made some appro- 
priate remarks, which he closed as follows : 
“ Here may wise laws be enacted ; here 
may purity and integrity of purpose always 
mark the action of executive power ; here 
may justice, the attribute of Deity, be in- 
flexibly administered, and may Almighty 
God bless the state and prosper the un- 
dertaking.” Mr. Pruyn was a represent- 


ative in congress from the Albany twice ; 
first in the Thirty-eighth congress (1863- 
65), as successor to Erastus Corning, re- 
signed, and in the Fortieth congress 


(1867-69). 


In congress he served upon 
several important committees—the ways 
and means (before it was divided), claims, 
Pacific railroads, joint library and foreign 
affairs. In the Thirty-eighth congress he 
was unanimously chosen by the Demo- 
cratic members from New York to pre- 
sent, on their behalf, to the house of repre- 
sentatives a resolution of censure of the 
executive authority for closing the offices 
and suspending the publication of the 
New York World and Journal of Com- 
merce newspapers. In this congress he 
made, among others, speeches in opposi- 
tion to the Confiscation act ; against the 
centralizing influence of the Currency 
bill ; in favor of the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, and upon the abolition of slavery. 
In the Fortieth congress his principal 
speeches were on the treaty-making power, 
under the Alaska treaty with Russia ; on 
the reconstruction acts, he being opposed 
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to military rule in the southern states ; on 
the Diplomatic Approbation bill ; on the 
resumption of specie payments, and 
against the impeachment of President 
Johnson. In this congress, on the part of 
the house, he was chosen a regent of the 
Smithsonian institution in conjunction with 
the Honorable Luke P. Poland of Ver- 
mont, and the late President Garfield, at 
that time a member from Ohio. On the 
first election of General Grant, Mr. Pruyn 
was appointed with the Honorable James 
F. Wilson of Iowa, a teller of the house, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Wilson and 
Senator Morton of Indiana, he was one of 
the committee to inform General Grant 
of his election. Mr. Pruyn’s remarks upon 
that occasion, referring chiefly to those 
holding office, were warmly endorsed. 
Mr. Pruyn did excellent work in the 
fields of philanthropy and _ education. 
In 1831 he was elected a member of the 
Albany institute, which, as the successor 
of societies previously organized and con- 
solidated, is really one of the oldest lit- 
erary and scientific societies in the state. 
In it he held various positions, including 
that of president, to which he was elected 
about 1857 and held until his death. 

In May, 1844, at the age of thirty-three, 
he was appointed a regent of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and in 
January, 1862, was chosen chancellor. 
He was regent for over thirty-three years 
and chancellor (up to the time of his 
death) for over fifteen. 

The regents perform a very useful 
work, comparatively but little understood. 
The board of regents was organized by the 
legislature in 1784, but important changes 
were made in' 1787. The university is 





similar in idea to those of Oxford and of 
Cambridge, except that the institutions 
composing it are scattered throughout the 
state instead of being concentrated in a 
single city. The educational institutions 
of the state (colleges and academies) are 
under the visitation of the regents, and the 
regents conduct certain examinations 
known as the preliminary and higher 
academic examinations. The regents have 
the power to confer degrees above that of 
master of arts. Unfortunately the usual 
baccalaureate degrees, as well as most of 
the degrees in medicine and law, can be 
and are conferred by the several colleges. 
It is hoped, however, that the time will 
come when all degrees will be conferred 
by the central body. The excellent work 
that this body has done of recent years is 
largely due to Chancellor Pruyn. 

Mr. Pruyn was also a member of the 
executive committee of the State Normal 
school at Albany, and president of the 
board of trustees of St. Stephen’s college 
at Annandale, New York—a training 
school of the Protestant Episcopal church. 

The establishment of the state com- 
missioner of charities was recommended 
by Governor Fenton upon Mr. Pruyn’s 
suggestion. From the time of its organ- 
ization, in 1867, until his death he was, 
with a slight interruption, its president. 
He was also at the time of his death pres- 
ident of the board of commissioners of the 
state survey. He had been a member of 
the centennial commission, but resigned 
before 1876. He was a member of the 
association for the codification of the law 
of nations, of the New York Historical 
society, of the Wisconsin Historical soci- 
ety, of the American Geographical and 
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Statistical society, of the Literary Fund 
Society of London, of the Union and Cen- 
tury clubs of New York, and of other 
clubs and societies. 

Mr. Pruyn received the degree of mas- 
ter of arts in 1835 from Rutgers college, 
and in 1845 from Union college, and in 
1852 that of doctor of laws from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

Originally brought up in and an officer 
of the Dutch Reformed church, he subse- 
quently joined the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and was at one time a vestryman 
of St. Peter’s church, Albany. In all 
church affairs he took a deep interest and 
his views were essentially broad. 

Of his personal character it is for his 
friends to speak. A writer in the Albany 
Evening Times, November 21, 1877, says: 

It may be added, however, in the language of one 
who has known him intimately from boyhood, that 
amid all the many virtues of John V. L. Pruyn, 
his pre-eminent characteristic was justice. ‘Is this 
just? is this honest?” was the first question with 
him always, and the one which, answered, decided 
his course. He was always gentle, and was never 
known to speak ill of anyone, however much he 
might differ with him or be abused. The saying so 
common was of him strictly true: ‘‘ He had not an 
enemy in the world.” He led a life of personal 
purity and integrity, unsullied by even so much as 
a rumor of anything to the contrary. The wise 
counselor, the prudent, conscientious public ser- 
vant ; prominent in all things tending to dignify and 
elevate the human race ; given to boundless hospi- 
tality ; a kind of sympathizing, sincere friend ; a 
loving, indulgent husband, father and brother ; in 
all things the man of integrity, conservatism and 
good sense; such is the record of John V. L. 
Pruyn. In all that pertains to those ‘‘ things which 
are of good report,” it is a proud record for any 
man to leave—a record that all may well study, and 
may well aim to equal. 

Mr. Pruyn died November 21, 1877, at 
Clifton Springs, New York, where he had 
gone in October to take the mineral baths 
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for a complication of disorders. A son 


by his first wife, his second wife and two 
daughters survive him. 
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For sketch of Mr. Pruyn see the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Rec- 
ord for April, 1883, Vol. XIV., No. 2. 


J. EDGAR THOMSON. 


J. Edgar Thomson, whose name is so 
linked with the first half century of the 
American railroad that the history of the 
one cannot be written without more than 
a passing reference to the other, and who, 
as engineer and chief executive of a great 
railway system, stood in the very front rank 
of the railway men of the age, won his 
way upward by no accident or combina- 
tion of circumstances, but hewed his own 
pathway out of the solid rock of endeavor, 
and by industry and brain power, made 
himself the man that he was. All the 
outside help given him—if gifts of nature 
may be so classed—was a scientific bent 
of mind and strong natural powers be- 
queathed by a father whose advice, exam- 
ple and encouragement were all in the 
line of the son’s after work. It was John 
Thomson, the father, who, in 1809, laid 
out and constructed the first experimental 
railroad track in the United States, ex- 
tending from Leiper’s stone quarries, in 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, to the Del- 
aware river. Like the son, the father was 
a man of extraordinary energy and ability. 
His ancestors came from England with 
William Penn and settled in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. He attained a high repu- 
tation as a civil engineer toward the end 
of the last century and was employed in 
the construction of some important works, 
among which was the Delaware & Chesa- 
peake canal. For several years he was in 


the service of the “ Holland Land Com- 
pany,” an organization which controlled 
much of the land in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, and while thus engaged, in 
1793, encamped at Presque Isle (now 
Erie), and, with one assistant, without 
other tools than usually attend an engi- 
neering expedition, built the schooner 
White Fish, which he conveyed by ox 
teams from the Falls of Niagara to Lake 
Ontario, thence to where Oswego now 
stands, and up a small river to Oneida 
lake, passing through which, and carrying 
his vessel again by land to the Mohawk, he 
followed that stream to the Hudson and 
thence to the Atlantic ocean. From this 
he entered the Delaware bay and reached 
Philadelphia, when his schooner was taken 
to Independence Square, where it remained 
until destroyed by decay. This was the 
first vessel that ever passed from Lake 
Erie to New York and Philadelphia. Mr. 
Thomson died in 1842. 

The son, J. Edgar Thomson, after a 
preliminary preparation under the instruc- 
tion of his father, commenced his profes- 
sional career in 1827, in the engineer 
corps employed upon the original surveys 
of the Philadelphia & Columbia railroad, 
by appointment from the secretary of the 
board of canal commissioners of Pennsyl- 
vania. He remained in this service until 
1830, when, because the state failed to 
make the necessary appropriations for the 
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further construction of the road, he found 
himself out of work, but soon entered the 
service of the Camden & Amboy Rail- 
road Company of New Jersey as principal 
assistant engineer of the eastern division. 
Some time was spent in that service, when 
he visited Europe for the purpose of ex- 
amining the public works of that conti- 
nent, and shortly after his return, in 1832, 
was appointed chief engineer of the Geor- 
gia railway, extending from Augusta to 
Atlanta, in that state, with a branch to 
Athens, in all two hundred and thirteen 
miles of railway—the longest amount of 
railway at that time under the control of 
one company in the United States. He 
continued in that service as chief engineer 
and general manager until his unsolicited 
election to the position of chief engineer 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Mr. Thomson entered upon his duties 
of chief engineer of this great road in the 
early part of 1847, and thus began a ser- 
vice and a connection that was ended only 
with his death, and has forever linked his 
name with that great railway system. He 
had already won a high place in the con- 
fidence of railway managers as an en- 
gineer of exceptional career ; and the di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania welcomed him 
by the declaration in their first annual re- 
port that “in the selection of a chief en- 
gineer the board was fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Mr. John Edgar Thomson, 
a gentleman of large professional experi- 
ence and sound judgment, who had ob- 
tained a well earned reputation upon the 
Georgia road, and in whom the board 
placed great confidence.” 

So rapid was Mr. Thomson’s advance 
in the confidence of those about him, and 
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so well were his unequaled powers of ex- 
ecution and management recognized, that 
on February 2, 1852, he was elected 
president of the company, and it was in 
that capacity he saw completed many im- 
portant enterprises which he had inaugu- 
rated as chief engineer. He was continued 
in that position, without interruption, up 
to the time of his death, devoting to the 
great enterprise twenty-seven years of his 
life, and bestowing upon it an amount of 
care and attention never given by any 
other American to a similar work. 

His reputation was established south as 
well as north, and he confessedly stood at 
the head of his profession. It has been 
well said that: ‘“ He did more than any 
one man who ever lived to establish, cre- 
ate and perfect the railway system of the 
American continent.” 

Occupying the most important business 
position he did, it was natural that Mr. 
Thomson’s influence should be sought 
for many enterprises. So far as these were 
for the general good, he cheerfully pro- 
moted them. 

One of his favorite objects was the thor- 
ough development of the mineral resources 
of Pennsylvania, in the value of which he 
had unlimited faith. Every coal and iron 
field was thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated by him ; and if the great cor- 
poration over which he presided could 
facilitate its development, the work was 
promptly done. The American Steam- 
ship Company of Philadelphia was largely 
indebted to his sagacity and unwavering 
interest in the business of the city for its 
existence. As a member of the park com- 
mission of Philadelphia, he gained the 
esteem of his associates, who, after his 














decease, placed on record a tribute to his 
high character as an engineer, a citizen 
and a gentleman of many accomplish- 
ments. 

Burdened as he was by such a multi- 
tude of duties, and of so arduous and 
complex a character, it is not surprising 
that the strain of such labor, continued for 
nearly half a century, brought his life to 
a close before he had numbered the three- 
score and ten years allotted to mankind. 
While his intellectual faculties remained 
unclouded, and his strong will evinced no 
sign of relaxing, yet the human machinery 
that for nearly fifty years had answered 
every great demand made upon it, faltered 
in its work, and, on the twenty-seventh of 
May, 1874, death came to release him 
from the many tasks set before him and 
theimmense burdens he had so long borne. 
Only when he was gone did his associates 
and the public appreciate the greatness of 
their loss and the large part he had played 
in the world ; and the tributes of various 
public bodies to his sagacity and worth 
left no doubt as to the respect and esteem 
his quiet, unobtrusive services had gained 
in the community where so many years of 
his laborious life were passed. To use the 
language of one who knew him well : 

“To the American people his death, 
though not unexpected, came as a calam- 
ity. It was felt that the foremost man in 
the greatest industrial system of the con- 
tinent had fallen. Clearly was it demon- 
strated, then, that John Edgar Thomson 
had no enemies. Rivalries had been en- 
gendered by his indomitable energies ; 
jealousies had grown out of his almost 
unvarying triumphs; envy may have 
planted its sting in the breasts of some who 
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had been distanced in the race ; but not 
one shaft of malice was aimed at the man 
who lay in the calm repose that comes to 
all the weary—not one word of detraction 
was whispered over the narrow bed in 
which the exhausted leader had found 
rest. His untarnished honor was conceded 
by all; his unbending justice was every- 
where admitted ; his mental greatness and 
acquired abilities were unquestioned ; his 
usefulness and energy as a director of the 
Nation’s material progress were not denied. 
The whole English-speaking world pointed 
with pride to the career of a man who, for 
so many years, had controlled millions of 
property entrusted to his management by 
others, and had never for one moment 
been faithless to his trust, or forfeited the 
confidence of those who trusted him.” 
Among the noticeable traits of Mr. 
Thomson’s character were reticence and 
taciturnity. Devoting all his life and his 
great natural abilities to the cultivation of 
one set of ideas, his accumulation of pro- 
fessional information was enormous. This 
vast knowledge made him exceedingly 
cautious and careful—conservative in his 
ideas, and generally slow to execute. 
But when his conclusions were reached, 
and the emergency required it, he became 
grandly enterprising, and permitted no 
obstacle to stand in the way of success. 
His thoughts and opinions were rarely 
made known, while he displayed infinite 
patience in listening to the views, desires, 
hopes, fearsand plans of others, Action 
spoke for him, not words. He absorbed 


the knowledge of others, weighed, con- 
sidered and digested it thoroughly and 
reached conclusions by cool, methodical 
reasoning. When convinced, he knew 
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no hesitancy or doubt. The determina- 
tion was as fixed as the laws of nature, and 
success appeared to come as a result of 
his fate. His conception of the future of 
American railroads seems now almost 
supernatural. For twenty years he marked 
out and reiterated in his annual report the 
plan of the Pennsylvania Railroad com- 
pany, and he never deviated from that 
plan, persuing it persistently, patiently and 
faithfully until it was fully accomplished. 
To such a man system was everything ; and 
there can be no question that much of the 
success attending the Pennsylvania rail- 
road was owing to the almost military 
rigidity with which its workings were ar- 
ranged and managed under his inspiration. 
He had that great faculty of a general— 
a good judgment of character and capa- 
bilities. In this he was rarely mistaken ; 
and, his confidence once placed, he was 


loyal to its recipients, never abandoning 
or failing to sustain them. This friend- 
ship was undemonstrative except in acts. 
He had few intimate associates outside of 
his own family, and was utterly indifferent 


to popular applause. His affections 
seemed centered in the great corporation 
he controlled, and whatever conduced to 
the success of that, present or remote, was 
the thing to be done—the end to be 
attained. In this endeavor, he established 
and built up a system of civil service for 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad company. Its 
employés were taught to understand that 
their services were appreciated, and their 
qualifications fully understood, by those 
controlling the corporation. 

The peculiar bent of Mr. Thomson’s 
mind is illustrated by the fact that the 
larger portion of his fortune was devised 
for the foundation of an institution for the 
benefit of a class of people connected 
with the railway he had been instrumental 
in creating. This charity, which was 
opened December 4, 1882, is called St. 
John’s Orphanage. It had been started 
in two houses, Nos. 1720 and 1722 
Rittenhouse street, Philadelphia, and in a 
modest way is doing active good. It is 
open to receive the daughters of employés 
who have died in the service—first, of the 
Pennsylvania railroad ; secondly, of the 
Georgia & Atlantic railroad, and then of 
any railroad in the United States. The 
girls are taken from the age of six to ten, 
given, free of charge, a home in the Or- 
phanage and a plain education, being 
taught household work and sewing until 
they are sixteen, when they will be put out 
to service or taught a trade. It is in- 
tended to open a boarding-home for those 
who have left the Orphanage, that the girls 
may have protection while they are learn- 
ing to support themselves. 
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XVIII. 


THE WESTERN WAR BECOMES GENERAL AND SANGUINARY. 


THE expedition of Colonel Clark to 
the Shawanese villages upon the waters 
of the Little Miami and the Mad river 
was hailed by the people of the Kentucky 
country as, in all respects, a complete suc- 
cess. The two most important of the Indian 
towns had been burned ; but, what was 
of far greater consequence, the cornfields 
of the savages had been totally destroyed. 
This kept back a number of raids across 
the Ohio into the settlements, and even 
disconcerted some of the plans of Major 
De Peyster at Detroit. ‘‘ The loss of their 
corn,” wrote McKee, from Wapatomica, 
in speaking of the suffering of the Shawa- 
nese, “will be a very distressing one to 
their families.’””* 

As early as the tenth of July, 1780, 
Brodhead had informed the lieutenants of 
the counties of the western department 
of his intention to attack the Indian towns 
upon the Sandusky, by the time corn 
should come to perfection. ‘The enter- 
prise,” said he, “ must be secret and the 
execution rapid ;” however, the intentions 
of the Fort Pitt commander to assail the 
Wyandots soon became known to De 
Peyster, and he immediately took measures 
to aid the savages on that river to the 
utmost of his power. In the end, how- 
ever, the American colonel was obliged to 





* McKee to De Peyster, August 22, 1780—MS. 
letter : Haldimand Collection. 
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give up the enterprise, to his chagrin and 
the great relief of the enemy. 

On the sixth of September congress 
pressed upon those states which could re- 
move the embarrassments respecting the 
western country, a liberal surrender of a 
portion of their territorial claims, since 
they could not be preserved entire with- 
out endangering the stability of the gen- 
eral Confederacy. They reminded them 
how indispensably necessary it was to 
establish the Federal Union on a fixed 
and permanent basis, and on principles 
acceptable to all its respective members ; 
how essential to public credit and confi- 
dence, to the support of the army, to the 
vigor of National councils and success of 
National measures, to the tranquillity of the 
general government at home, to its repu- 
tation abroad, to its very existence as a 
free, sovereign and independent people ; 
and how fully persuaded they were that 
the wisdom of the respective legislatures 
would lead them to a full and impartial 
consideration of a subject so interesting 
to the United States and so necessary to 
the happy establishment of the Federal 
Union. 

It was at the same time earnestly rec- 
ommended by congress to those states 
who laid claim to the western country to 
pass such laws, and give their delegates 
in congress such powers, as would effectu- 
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ally remove the only obstacle to a final 
ratification of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 

Congress, on the tenth of October, re- 
solved that the unappropriated lands that 
might be ceded or relinquished to the 
United States by any particular state, pur- 
suant to the recommendation of that body 
of the sixth of the previous month, should 
be disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States and be settled and 
formed into distinct republican states, 
which should become members of the 
Federal Union and have the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom and independence 
as the other states ; that each state which 
should be so formed should contain a 
suitable extent of territory, not less than 
one hundred nor more than one bun- 
dred and fifty miles square, or as near 
thereto as circumstances would ad- 
mit; that the necessary and reasonable 
expense which any particular state should 
have incurred since the commencement 
of the war, in subduing any British posts, 
or in maintaining forts or garrisons within 
and for the defense, or in acquiring any 
part of the territory that might be ceded 
or relinquished to the United States, 
should be reimbursed ; and that the un- 
appropriated lands referred to should be 
granted or settled at such times and under 
such regulations as should subsequently 
be agreed on by the United States in 
congress assembled, or any nine or more 
of them. 

It will therefore be readily perceived 
that any persons who had settled on any 
portion of the lands included within what 
was afterward known as the Northwest 
Territory, prior to the tenth day of Octo- 
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ber, 1780, were not, as against the United 
States, in any sense trespassers. Con- 
cerning such settlers—and especially as 
to whether there were any within what is 
now the state of Ohio—more will here- 
after be said. 

In a statement of the claim of the 
United States to the western country as 
far as the Mississippi, including, of course, 
all of what is now Ohio, congress, on the 
seventeenth, explained to their ministers 
in France and Spain the reasons and 
principles on which it was founded. “If 
a right,” said they, “to the said territory 
depended on the conquests of the British 
posts within it, the United States have 
already a more extensive claim to it than 
Spain can acquire, having, by the success 
of their arms, obtained possession of all 
the important posts and settlements in the 
Illinois and on the Wabash, rescued the 
inhabitants from British domination and 
established civil government in its proper 
form over them. They have, moreover, 
established a post ona strong and com- 
manding situation near the mouth of the 
Ohio; whereas Spain has a claim by con- 
quest to no post above the northern 
bounds of west Florida, except that of 
Natchez, nor are there any other British 
posts below the mouth of the Ohio for 
their arms to be employed against.” 

Not only, then, did the United States 
thus early bring forward the conquest of 
the Illinois and the Wabash towns to 
establish their right to the region as far 
west as the Mississippi and as far south as 
Natchez, but they declare ¢hey obtained 
possession of all the important posts and 
settlements in the Illinois and upon the 
Wabash, not Virginia; thus indirectly as- 
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serting (what was subsequently made 
effective) that all conquests in the region 
north of the Ohio must inure to a// the 
states collectively—in other words, to the 
general government. 

By the end of autumn there was much 
fear in Kentucky of an invasion of the 
Ohio Indians. “Intelligence by way of 
Vincennes informs us,” wrote Colonel 
John Todd from Lexington, “that, late in 
October, a great number of Indians was 
at the lately-destroyed Shawanese towns 
waiting the rise of the water to make a 
descent either against the Falls [Louisville] 
or this place.”* But the plan of the 
enemy, whatever it may have been, re- 
sulted only in small parties being sent 
into the settlements. 

At Detroit, during the fall of 1780, 
there was laid a grand scheme against 
the settlements of Kentucky, and of 
those upon the Wabash as well; but 
the design of De Peyster becoming 
known to Clark, the latter resolved to 
use his utmost endeavors to induce Vir- 
ginia to undertake a counter expedition. 
He accordingly hastened to Richmond to 
urge on an undertaking against Detroit ; 
and in this he was successful. ‘The 
regular force Colonel Clark already has,”’ 
wrote Jefferson to Washington, “with a 
proper draft from the militia beyond the 
Alleghany [mountains], and that of three 
or four of our most northern counties, will 
be adequate to the reduction of Fort De- 
troit, in the opinion of Colonel Clark ; 
and he assigns the most probable reasons 
for that opinion. We have, therefore, 
determined to undertake it, and commit 


*Todd to Jefferson, November 30, 1780. ‘ Calen- 
dar of Virginia State Papers,’ Vol. I., p. 393. 
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it to his direction.” The Virginia gover- 
nor, at the same time, asked that cannon 
and ammunition, also some other war 
materials, be furnished by the general 
government from Fort Pitt. To this the 
commander-in-chief assented, sending an 
order to that effect to Colonel Brodhead, 
the commandant. He also directed that 
officer to form such a detachment of Con- 
tinental troops as he could safely spare, 
and put them under the command of 
Clark. The artillery company of Captain 
Isaac Craig at that post was also ordered 
by Washington upon the expedition. 

It may be said that, at this juncture, 
the war in the west was more general than 
ever. All the savages, save upon the Wa- 
bash and in the Illinois country, were 
openly and actively engaged on part of the 
British against the Americans, excepting 
therefrom some of the Delawares; but 
these, too, in the succeeding spring, as 
will be presently seen, became hostile. 

It was on Tuesday, the second of 
January, 1781, that the general assembly 
of Virginia resolved to yield to the United 
States “all right, title and claim” that 
that state had ‘to the lands northwest of 
the River Ohio, on condition (1) that she 
be reimbursed for actual expenses in re- 
ducing the British posts in the Illinois and 
on the Wabash, and in maintaining the 
same ; (2) that the territory to which she 
thus relinquished her claims should be laid 
out into states of suitable size, and be 
admitted into the Federal Union; (3) 
that the French and Canadian inhabit- 
ants of the Illinois and upon the Wabash 
should have their possessions and titles 
confirmed to them, and be protected in 
the enjoyment of their rights and liberties ; 
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(4) that a quantity of land not exceeding: 


one hundred and fifty thousand acres 
should be given to George Rogers Clark 
and his soldiers, who had reduced the 
British posts in the Illinois and upon the 
Wabash ; (5) that if there were not suffi- 
cient lands for that purpose, which had 
been surveyed south of the Ohio and re- 
served by law for the Virginia troops upon 
Continental establishment [and upon their 
own state establishment],* the deficiency 
should be made up to the troops in good 
lands between the rivers Scioto and Little 
Miami, on the northwest side of the river 
Ohio; (6) that all other lands in the 
region to which Virginia thus relinquished 
her claim, not disposed of in bounties to 
the officers and soldiers of the American 
army, should be a common fund for all 
the states then existing or that might 
be admitted into the Confederation or 
Federal alliance of the states ; (7) that all 
purchases and deeds to private persons, 
and royal grants, should be void ; and (8) 
that all remaining territory should be 
guaranteed by the United States to Virginia. 
Such was the offer to the general govern- 
ment by Virginia. How far this was ac- 
ceded to will soon be explained. 

The delegates in congress from New 
York, having been previously authorized, 
proceeded, on the first of March, to re- 
linquish all the claim of that state to 
lands beyond a meridian line “twenty 
miles due west from the most westerly 
bend or inclination” of the Niagara river. 





* The words in brackets, it is declared by William 
Waller Hening (see his [ Virginia] ‘ Statutes at Large,’ 
Vol. X., pp. 564-567), must have been in the origi- 
nal resolution, although not afterward found there. 
It is, however, rather to be presumed they were, by 
mistake, omitted. 
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Of course, the lands thus offered to be 
yielded to the general government by 
Virginia and New York included all of 
what is now the state of Ohio ; but there 
were other states that claimed a portion, 
as will be noted hereafter. 

It was early in the spring of 1781 that 
Colonel Brodhead, at Fort Pitt, learned of 
the final disaffection of the Delawares, 
that there were (with the exception of a 
small band) no friends to the American 
cause left among them—that the “‘ Coshoc- 
ton men” were getting ready to go upon 
the war-path. The colonel at once de- 
termined to march beyond the Ohio and 
attack these savages in their chief town. 
He left Pittsburgh on the seventh of 
April with over one hundred and fifty 
regulars, dropping down the Ohio to 
Wheeling, where Colonel David Shepherd 
had collected one hundred and thirty-four 
of the militia of Ohio county, Virginia 
(of which county, Shepherd was then 
lieutenant). These, with five friendly 
Indians, and the regulars—all under the 
general command of Brodhead—crossed 
the Ohio on the tenth, taking the nearest 
route to Coshocton. The Delawares 
were completely surprised; their town 
laid waste ; also a village of theirs just 
below. Fifteen of their warriors were 
killed and over twenty prisoners taken. 
Considerable quantity of peltry and other 
stores were destroyed and about forty 
head of cattle killed. 

Brodhead then proceeded up the Tus- 
carawas valley to Newcomerstown, where 
there were about thirty friendly Delawares 
—the small band before referred to—who 
were occupying the place. From them, 
as well as from the Moravian missionaries 

















and their Indians in the villages of New 
Scheenbrunn, Gnadenhiitten and Salem 
(all within what are now the limits of Tus- 
carawas county, Ohio), the troops ob- 
tained sufficient provisions to subsist 
themselves, and enough provender for 
their horses, until their return to Wheel- 
ing. The Delawares at Newcomerstown 
concluded to put themselves under the 
protection of the Americans and to march 
with Brodhead to Fort Pitt for safety. 
It was well they did, for in a few days 
eighty hostiles reached their abandoned 
village intending to massacre them. The 
valleys of the Tuscarawas and Muskingum 
were now free from savage occupants; the 
Delawares who had fled westward draw- 
ing back to the Scioto, the Mad river and 
the Sandusky, receiving as a reward for 
their defection every encouragement, in 
words and supplies, from the British com- 
mander at Detroit. 

While Clark was east of the mountains 
organizing his expedition against Detroit, 
Major Slaughter was in command at 
Louisville. This officer learned, in Jan- 
uary, from a prisoner who had escaped 
from the Shawanese, that these savages 
were still in the neighborhood of the 
towns that Clark had destroyed the pre- 
vious summer ; that they intended to stay 
there during the year, and that they were 
resolved to attack the Kentucky country 
in the spring, “having expectations of 
driving the people out of it.” It was, no 
doubt, the plan of De Peyster, already 
mentioned, to which the prisoner referred, 
the determination of the British com- 
mander having been made known to the 
Shawanese. 

Clark, having been commissioned on 
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the twenty-second of January, 1781, a 
brigadier-general by Governor Jefferson, 
proceeded to hurry arrangements for his 
expedition against Detroit. Up to that 
time, five hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling had been expended to forward the 
enterprise, and the Virginia governor was 
now asked for three hundred thousand 
pounds additional. From Berkeley, one 
of the counties from which militia were 
to be drafted, word was received that few, 
if any, men could be obtained ; like in- 
formation was sent from Greenbrier; 
meanwhile General Clark had started for 
the Pittsburgh country, going by way of 
Winchester. He had pretty full assur- 
ance, owing to the efforts of Colonel 
William Crawford in that section, that the 
prospects there for raising men were 
bright. However, in writing from Win- 
chester, he expressed his fears that there 
would be a want of men for the under- 
taking, owing to the failure of drafts in the 
Virginia counties eastward of the mount- 
ains.* 

Notwithstanding the arrival of General 
Clark in the trans-Alleghany country 
awakened much enthusiasm in many of 
the western settlements of both states in 
aid of the expedition, it was clearly seen 
by that officer, owing to the fact that the 
Frederick, Berkeley and Hampshire militia 
had been excused from that particular 
service, that there was danger of the whole 
movement falling through. Besides, it 
was soon discovered that to raise men in 
the region of Fort Pitt, in any consider- 
able numbers, would be attended with 





* Clark to the Governor of Virginia, February ro, 
1781. ‘Calendar of Virginia State Papers,’ Vol. L., 


PP- 504, 505. 
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difficulty. From the Kentucky country it 
was also learned that it would be difficult 
to obtain many men by drafting, as, owing 
to the inroads of the Shawanese from the 
north side of the Ohio, the people were 
hardly able to keep their forts. 

By letter written at “ Yohogania Court- 
house,” dated the twenty-third of May, 
General Clark informed the governor of 
Virginia that the Continental officers and 
soldiers of the western department were, 
to a man, anxious for the expedition, sup- 
posing it intended to strike the Indians of 
the Ohio country instead of being directed 
against Detroit. “The people in general,” 
said Clark, “wish it to take place; but 
too few think of going. We are taking 
every step in our power to raise volunteers. 
What numbers we shall get I cannot guess 
—lI think too few. The disappointment 
of seven hundred men from Berkeley and 
Hampshire, I am afraid, is too great a 
stroke to recover from.” The general 
adds: “The greatest part of our stores 
have come to hand; the remainder I 
shortly expect. I propose to leave this 
about the fifteenth of June, if we can 
embody a sufficient number of men 
by that time. I do not yet despair of 
seeing the enterprise go forward, although 
our circumstances are gloomy.”’ The 
boundary controversy operated against 
the expedition, although, finally, an inde- 
pendent company, authorized by Pennsyl- 
vania, to be raised. in Westmoreland 
county, added to what drafts and volun- 
teers could be obtained there, made a 
respectable showing from that section. 

To Colonel Archibald Lochry, lieuten- 
ant of Westmoreland, who had informed 
the governor of Pennsylvania of the action 
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of the prominent citizens of that county in 
favor of the undertaking, the chief execu- 
tive of the state wrote : 

I am to express the satisfaction of the [Supreme 
Executive] Council [of Pennsylvania] in the proceed- 
ings of the good people of your county with respect 
to Clark’s expedition. It had been suggested by 
Colonel Brodhead that the general's enterprise was 
not calculated for the relief of the frontiers, but 
designed for another quarter. We are glad to find 
from such good authority that it is otherwise, and 
[we] make no doubt, after what has passed, that he 
will receive such further aid and support as may be 
necessary for the completion of his purpose. We 
are persuaded it will give the only effectual relief 
from the distresses which have so long and so seri- 
ously afflicted the frontiers. * 


That the real object should have been 
kept secret by Clark was prudent; and 
the ostensible one of attacking the Shawa- 
nese, Mingoes and Wyandots on his way 
to Detroit was not, in fact, a deception, 
as it was intended to march through their 
country and, if possible, destroy their 
towns on his march. 

Near the close of July, with the volun- 
teers and militia assembled under his 
command—vwith a regiment of state troops 
sent by Virginia numbering only about 
one hundred and fifty—together with the 
detachment of artillery at Fort Pitt under 
Captain Isaac Craig—in all, about four 
hundred men, having three _field-pieces, 
ordnance and other stores—General Clark 
moved down the Ohio from Pittsburgh, 
for Louisville, making his first stop at 
Wheeling. A force raised in Westmore- 
land, to be commanded by Colonel Lochry, 
was to follow after, as soon as it could 
be got together. The colonel was able 
to begin his march on the first of August. 





* Reed to Lochry, July 28, 1781. 
Archives ’ (O. S.), Vol. IX., p. 307. 


‘ Pennsylvania 











Clark was joined at Wheeling by a num- 
ber of men, but he lost many by desertion ; 
however, he proceeded onward, much 
chagrined at his small force. 

As might reasonably be inferred, Major 
De Peyster, at Detroit, was not, all this 
time, ignorant of Clark’s movements ; but 
the American commander seems to have 
had no suspicions (strange as it may seem) 
that such was the fact. That his force, 
or the one following him under Colonel 
Lochry, might be attacked on their way 
down the Ohio, did not once enter his 
mind. But alseady had Captain Joseph 
Brant and George Girty a considerable 
force on that river to watch his motions ; 
and now De Peyster made extraordinary 
exertions to hasten to the southward from 
Detroit what Indians could be collected. 
Three hundred were finally. gathered 
together and were on the march under 
Alexander McKee as captain ; one hun- 
dred rangers were joined to McKee’s 
force. 

Colonel Lochry and his men reached 
Wheeling on the eighth of August—the 
day after General Clark’s departure, which, 
in the end, proved a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, as will soon appear. Lochry 
immediately dispatched an officer after 
the general, with a request to await his 
coming, as he was out of provisions. The 
American commander was soon overtaken, 
sent back supplies, but proceeded on with 
his force. At the Three Islands, Lochry 
found Major Charles Cracraft with six 
men, having in charge provisions and a 
boat. The major at once started down 
the Ohio, but he and his men were cap- 
tured by the enemy ; and his written order 
from Clark, found with them, revealed the 
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coming on of Lochry and his force. The 
general, meanwhile, continued on his way 
down the river, arriving at Fort Nelson (as 
the post at Louisville had just been 
named) on the first of September. 

Because of the intercepted order of 
Clark and the knowledge gained thereby, 
the enemy under Brant and Girty were on 
the alert. On the twenty-fourth of August, 
about eleven miles below the mouth of 
the Great Miami, at which point a land- 
ing had been made “ to cook provisions 
and cut grass for the horses,’’ Lochry and 
his men were attacked and every man 
killed or captured. Colonel Lochry was 
among the slain. This was the severest 
blow Pennsylvania had as yet received 
in the war in the west; for the killed were, 
many of them, of the best citizens of 
Westmoreland. 

Brant and Girty, after defeating Lochry, 
moved with their Indians up the Great 
Miami on the twenty-seventh of August, 
taking with them their prisoners. Here 
the rangers, commanded by Captain A. 
Thompson, and the Indians under Cap- 
tain McKee (all of whom, it will be re- 
membered, had been sent south from 
Detroit by De Peyster, on learning the 
movements of Clark), were met in full 
march for the Ohio, to attack the Ameri- 
can commander if a favorable opportunity 
offered. Of course, they came to a halt 
after being informed that General Clark 
had passed down the river and had safely 
reached the fort at Louisville. 

The day after the meeting of Captains 
Thompson and McKee with Brant and 
Girty, their united forces moved from the 
Miami to the Ohio. The Indians were 
turned loose in small parties to ravage the 








Kentucky settlements and so continued 
until the approach of winter sent them 
northward; and with them returned 
Thompson and his rangers. 

The loss of Colonel Lochry and his 
party and the non-arrival of other ex- 
pected reinforcements made the abandon- 
ment of the expedition against Detroit a 
necessity ; and even an attempt against 
the Indian towns upon the waters of the 
Miami and Sandusky would have been 
running too great a risk with the small 
force at Clark’s command. ‘We should 
have made a much better figure this cam- 
paign,” he wrote to the Virginia governor, 
“had it not been for an act passed empow- 
ering your Excellency to stop the expe- 
dition. It seems it alarmed the country. 


The Greenbrier militia returned ; the drafts 
in this country [Kentucky] dispersed ; 


great numbers returned to Virginia that 
were for the enterprise. It had equally 
as bad an impression on the Monongahela 
country, as the report happened about 
the time of rendezvous, and proved an 
excuse for numbers that otherwise would 
have joined the camp.” * 

Captain Craig, with his command, made 
his way back to Fort Pitt, where he ar- 
rived, after many hardships, on the twenty- 
sixth of November. He left Fort Nelson 
on the sixteenth of October, “anxious 
for a second attempt in the Indian 
country.” 

“I am sorry to hear,” afterward wrote 
Washington, “of the failure of General 
Clark’s expedition, of which I was al- 
ways doubtful, as it was to be carried on 
with militia. But of this I am convinced, 





* Clark to the Governor of Virginia, from Fort 
Nelson, October 6, 1781. 
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that the possession or destruction of De- 
troit is the only means of giving peace 
and security to the western frontier, and 
that when it is undertaken, it should be 
by such a force as should not risk a dis- 
appointment.” 

During the month of September, start- 
ling intelligence was received at Fort Pitt, 
by Colonel Brodhead, from one of the 
Moravian missionary stations on the Tus- 
carawas, to the effect that about two hun- 
dred and fifty Indians were approaching 
the settlements, with the intention, prob- 
ably, of going to Wheeling, “ although,” 
said Zeisberger, who sent the news, 
“they may attack some of the other 
posts.” “ They will try,” he continued, 
“to decoy the garrison out where they 
will lie in ambush.” ‘The party is 
headed,” added the missionary, “ by 
Matthew Elliott and a few English and 
French. The Indians are Wyandots, 
Delawares, Monseys and a small number 
of Shawanese. You will be careful not 
to mention that you had this intelligence 
from our towns, for it would prove dan- 
gerous to us if the Indians should get 
knowledge of it, which might happen by 
a prisoner if they should take one.” 
And just what Zeisberger feared might 
happen actually did take place, as will be 
presently shown. In what manner this 
same missionary sought to evade the 
question asked by De Peyster subsequently 
as to whether or not he had corresponded 
with the Americans, will hereafter appear. 

Forewarned was forearmed by Brodhead. 
Fort Henry was immediately placed in a 
condition to resist attack. The whole 
frontier was soon in arms. A portion 
only of the savages finally invested the 











Wheeling fort ; but only a boy was killed 
and another taken prisoner. The enemy, 
seeing the borderers were prepared for 
them and were not to be enticed outside 
the fortification, soon retired. Their 
depredations up Wheeling and Buffalo 
creeks were, before they re-crossed the 
Ohio, much more serious. They killed 
and captured several persons. 

The intelligence sent by Zeisberger to 
Brodhead was not well kept. The boy 
who was captured at Wheeling, whose 
name was Glenn, informed the Indians 
that the garrison there and the country 
generally were alarmed and on their guard; 
that they had been notified of their (the 
enemy’s) intentions by letters sent to 
Pittsburgh by the Moravian ministers. 
“This exasperated the warriors so much 
that they took the missionaries prisoners, 
tied them and destroyed everything they 
had, and ordered the whole of the ‘ Mo- 
ravian Indians’ to get up and move off 
their families or they would cut them all 
off, which they were obliged to consent 
to.” The day after the arrest of the 
ministers, another party of savages re- 
turned to Gnadenhiitten from a maraud 
into the settlements, bringing with them 
as a prisoner a white man who had been 
captured some distance from Wheeling. 
He corroborated the story of the boy 
Glenn as to the missionaries having sent 
word to Fort Pitt of the intentions of the 
Indians. 

The Moravian missionary establish- 
ments upon the Tuscarawas were thus 
broken up, the whole, including the min- 
isters and their families as well as the 
“ Moravian Indians,’ being taken to the 
Sandusky river, where, at a point a little 
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over two miles above the present site of 
Upper Sandusky, county-seat of Wyandot 
county, Ohio, they prepared to spend the 
winter, * 

While the Wyandots were upon the 
Walhonding, on their way back, having 
with them the Moravian missionaries and 
the “‘ Moravian Indians,” seven of their 
number (that is, of the Wyandots), of 
whom three were sons of Dunquat, the 
half king, left the main body and 
marched back, again to make a raid 
across the border. Their leader was 
Scotosh, one of the Half King’s sons. 
They struck a small settlement on Har- 
man’s creek, in Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, taking ‘one prisoner—a man 
about sixty years of age. The savages 
immediately started on their return, but 
were soon pursued by a number of set- 
tlers to the Ohio river, where they were 
overtaken and all killed except Scotosh, 
who escaped wounded. The white pris- 
oner was released. The pursuers lost 
one man killed. 

The particulars of the encounter, as 
heretofore given in most accounts, are ex- 
aggerated. Prominent among the settlers 
who pursued the retreating warriors were 
Andrew Poe and his brother Adam. The 
former, his gun missing fire, boldly sprang 
upon and grappled two of the Indians— 
both sons of Dunquat. During a most 
violent struggle, which was continued first 
on shore and then in the river, Andrew 





**Washington-Irvine Correspondence,’ pp. 58-60, 
where the real reason for the breaking up of the 
missionary establishments upon the Tuscarawas 
are, for the first’time, published. It was not done 


by order of De Peyster, as Zeisberger, in his Diary 
(Vol. I., pp. 34, 37, 38, 58), would carry the idea. 
And no one knew this fact better than he. 
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killed one of the Indians but was himself 
badly wounded. Adam, coming to his 
relief, shot the other savage. Meanwhile 
Andrew, then in the water, received a 
second wound, he having been fired upon 
by one of his own party who mistook 
him for an Indian. Now inall this there 
was nothing at all remarkable. The 
rashness of Andrew Poe was simply an 
exhibition of foolhardiness ; but a “ halo 
of glory” has been thrown around the 
affair, which is everywhere known as the 
“ fight of Andrew Poe and Big Foot ”—a 
story which has ever been the delight of 
readers. But neither of the savages was 
named Big Foot, nor was one of them of 
unusual size. The Poes, then, as heroes, 
must, after a lapse of more than a century, 
be unheroized ; history demands it.* 

The Moravian missionaries, upon reach- 


ing the end of their journey, found them- 
selves in great destitution—they and their 


Indians. A number of the latter, led by 
Joseph Bull, one of the ministers, was, be- 
cause of the scarcity of provisions upon 
the Sandusky, permitted by the Wyandots, 
during the latter part of October, to return 
to the Tuscarawas to gather some corn 
from what had been left standing in the 
fields. After their arrival in the valley 
they set to work harvesting the crop—that 
is, so much of it as they thought they could 
transport to the Sandusky. Finally, allthe 
Indians, leaving behind them Mr. Bull 
and five others, after some hard labor, 
started back, carrying with them about 





* The real facts concerning the ‘‘ Poe fight” were 
first published in ‘ Newton's History of Pan-Handle, 
Virginia.’ They were furnished by me (taken from 
a work then in preparation for the press). 


* to Detroit. 
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four hundred bushels of corn. They 
reached the Sandusky in safety. The six 
who remained behind had a rough experi- 
ence. A small party of borderers, in pur- 
suing some hostile savages who had been 
raiding into the settlements across the 
Ohio, followed the tracks of the latter to 
the Tuscarawas, where, at New Schcen- 
brunn, Mr. Bull and the five ** Moravian 
Indians ” who were with him were found 
and captured. The Americans soon learned 
that their prisoners were not “enemy In- 
dians,” as the savage warriors in alliance 
with Great Britain were usually called by 
the border-men, so they took them back 
with them. They afterwards reached Fort 
Pitt without harm, where Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William Irvine was then in command 
as the successor of Colonel Brodhead. 
The “Moravian Indians” were well 
treated by General Irvine and allowed to 
return to the Sandusky; but Mr. Bull 
concluded to leave the wilderness for a 
time and visit Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
the principal town of the Moravians in 
the United States. 

The missionaries upon the Sandusky 
had been there but a brief period be- 
fore they were ordered to Detroit to be 
examined by De Peyster touching their 
correspondence with the Americans. Zeis- 
berger, Heckewelder and two others 
reached the Maumee on the twenty-eighth 
of October,where many Indians were found 
having prisoners which they were taking 
“ A part of them,” says Zeis- 
berger, ‘seemed very miserable and were 
half starved. Many of them came and 
begged for something to eat, and though 
we were ourselves in want yet we gave 








them some meat. This they ate forthwith 
on the spot, raw and bloody too, and did 
not take time to cook it.” 

Zeisberger says the Maumee was usually 
called at that time “the Tawa,” because the 
Tawas—Ottawas—dwelt on the stream, 
some of whose towns he passed through. 
From the point where the river was reached, 
onward to Detroit, the missionaries met a 
multitude of Indians of various nations 
who were all bringing from that post 
“ horse-loads of wares and gifts.” They 
were in such numbers that one would 
think, Zeisberger observes, ‘they must 
have emptied the place.” 

On the second of November the mis- 
sionaries “came, partly through great 
swamps and marshes, and partly over 
great plains, through much water, to the 
strait [Detroit river] between lakes Erie 
and Huron,’ up which they went nearly 
to Detroit. Since they could not get over 
the River Rouge for want of a boat, they 
had to pass the night three miles from their 
point of destination, under the open 
heavens, and had nothing to eat. They 
could see the town very plainly and the 
whole country round about on both sides 
of the river. They had passed that day 
various towns and settlements of the 
Wyandots, but nowhere could it be seen 
that these savages had planted much ; 
they supported themselves by hunting and 
fishing ; besides, they contrived “to get 
something out of the white people of the 
neighborhood.” Once across the River 


Rouge, and Zeisberger and his com- 
panions soon reached Detroit, but they 
had to first pass through the settlement 
below the city, which was thickly inhabited 
and “ built like a village along the river.” 
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While the missionaries were waiting for 
audience with De Peyster, Captain Pipe, 
the Delaware war chief, who, upon the de- 
fection of his tribe, had drawn back from 
the Walhonding to the Tymochtee creek, 
a branch of the Sandusky, came into De- 
troit with some warriors—“ with the death- 
halloo,” which they repeated “as often 
as they had scalps and captives; the 
former they bore aloft on stakes, the latter 
they drove among themselves through the 
city,” says Zeisberger, “just as is the 
custom in the Indian towns.” De Peyster 
took, with his own hand, the scalps that 
Captain Pipe presented, and had them 
laid aside. ‘In the same way the other 
captains acted and delivered their scalps, 
for which they, at the same time, de- 
manded their pay.” All these scalps De 
Peyster took charge of. Then the prison- 
ers were turned over to him. ‘We had 
our own thoughts about this,” are the 
words of Zeisberger. 

In reply to a question by De Peyster 
asking the missionaries whether they had 
“corresponded with the rebels to the 
harm of the government,’’ Zeisberger 
said: “We do not doubt at all that 
much must have come to your ears 
about us, for this we infer from the treat- 
ment we have had to endure; but you 
have been wrongly and ill-informed about 
us, and we are accused of things of which, 
were they investigated, we should be found 
innocent.” Of course, the truth was, as 
has already been shown, both Zeisberger 
and Heckewelder had over and over again 
corresponded with the “rebels” to the 
harm of the British government. Their 
letters are numerous ; many of them are 
preserved, and a large number have been 
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published. But Zeisberger, not wishing 
to deny this, evaded the question but 
Captain Pipe, who was a friend of Zeis- 
berger, and who had been privately seen 
by him, spoke more to the point. To tell 
a falsehood was a small matter to him ; -he 
would screen the Moravians, and he did so 
unblushingly. “Iam guilty of it ”—mean- 
ing the crime of the missionaries in writing 
letters to the Americans—“ I am guilty of 
it and the chiefs who were with me in 
Coshocton ; we compelled them to it and 
forced them; you must hold us responsible 
for it.”’* Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Many letters were written 
away from Coshocton when no Delaware 
chiefs were within many miles of the place 
of writing. Some, especially those written 
by Heckewelder to Brodhead, early in the 
year (1781), disclosed the fact that these 
very chiefs were hostile to the Americans. 
But what surely is not to the credit of 
Zeisberger is the fact that, in after years, 
he records what Captain Pipe affirmed to 
De Peyster, without a word of denial as to 
its truthfulness, And that Captain Pipe 
had been guilty of falsehood, De Peyster 
soon was assured by other Delaware 
chiefs.t However, the missionaries were 
permitted to return to the Sandusky. 

Captain Craig, upon his arrival at Fort 





* ‘Diary of David Zeisberger,’ Vol. I., pp. 29-38. 

+Id., p. 58. Zeisberger is careful not to explain 
that what these Delaware chiefs said was true, 
though he well knew it to be so. 
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Pitt from Louisville, as already mentioned, 
assured General Irvine that when he left 
the Falls, General Clark was apprehensive 
of a visit from Detroit, and was not with- 
out fears the settlement there would be 
obliged to break up unless reinforcements 
soon arrived from Virginia. The Indians 
had been so numerous in the Kentucky 
country that all the inhabitants had been 
obliged to keep close in forts, and 
Clark could not venture out to fight them. 
On the eleventh of December Captain 
Robert Todd of Clark’s regiment assured 
the governor of Virginia that many of the 
troops of the westward had been in the 
service two years and had not received 
any shoes, stockings or hats, “‘and none 
of them any pay.”’ Ina letter to Gover- 
nor Nelson of Virginia, from Lincoln 
county, dated the eighteenth of Decem- 
ber, Colonel Logan said that “as to the 
present distressed situation of this coun- 
try I shall say but little, as it appears the 
conducting of the war in the west is in- 
vested in General Clark, who, I presume, 
has given you every necessary intelli- 
gence.” There was, however, little to 
give except sickening accounts of the suf- 
ferings of the people from savage aggres- 
sions ; and it was well known that most of 
the warriors depredating into the settle- 
ments were Indians from the country 
north of the Ohio, prominent among 
which were the Shawanese. 

CoNnsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 

















EuceEne M. WILSson was born in Mor 
gantown, Monongalia county, Vir- 
ginia, December 25, 1833. Both his 
father’s and mother’s ancestry were 
Scotch-Irish, the former being‘ among 
the first settlers of Augusta’ atid ‘Rock: 
bridge counties in Virginia, - and‘ the 
latter the first settlers of —— county; 
Pennsylvania. 

For several generations the family 
has been prominent in public affairs in 
Virginia. His father, Edgar'C. Wilson, 
was a representative in congress from 
Virginia from 1833 to 1835.  His'grand- 
father, Thomas Wilson, was'a represent? 
ative from Virginia from 1811 to 1813. 
Soon after the organization‘of ‘the gov- 
ernment his great-grandfather,; on his 
mother’s side, William Griffin, repre: 
sented in congress:a district comprising 
the western part of Pennsylvania.? -: 

Mr. Wilson was educated°at Jefferson 
college and took high rank in his class; 
not less as a student than speaker and 
writer. He graduated at the early age 
of eighteen. He immediately com- 
menced the study of law in his father’s 
office, and was admitted to practice at 
the age of twenty-one. 

At that time Minnesota offered strong 
attractions to a young and ambitious 
professional man who relied on his own 
efforts to achieve fame and’ fortune. 
The territory received many of this class 
from Maryland and some from Virginia, 
among whom was Mr. Wilson. He 
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came:to the territory in the spring of 
1856,'and located and opened an office 
in Winona. “He:formed a partnership 
for the practice ‘of law with William 
Mitchell, now associate justice of the 
supreme court of Minnesota. The firm 
name'was Wilson & Mitchell. Among 
his ‘associatés and’ friends, who settled 
in Winiona’ about: the same time, were 
Honorable William Windom and Daniel 
Norton, bothafterwards United States 
senators ; Honorable Thomas Wilson, 
afterwards chief-justice of the state and 
how mémibér“of congress ; Honorable 
Charles Berry, first attorney-general of 
the state, and many other young men 
who have sirtice obtained* Pininence in 
the histoty of the state.” 
* The ability of “Mr. Wilkon ‘soon be- 
came widely known and hé rapidly suc- 
ceedéd in building up a large practice. 
In'r8§7 he was appointed United States 
district. ‘attorney for Minnesota by 
President Buchanan, the duties of 
which office he most acceptably dis- 
charged for four years. After his ap- 
pointment he found that the business 
connected with the office required a 
residence at the capital, or some place 
nearer than Winona. Having strong 
faith in the future of Minneapolis, then 
but-a small village, he determined to 
make: that his future home, and re- 
moved there if ‘the fall of 1857. 

In 1861 he formed a legal partnership 
with the Honorable W. W. McNair, who 
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afterwards married Mr. Wilson’s sister. 
The name of the firm was Wilson & Mc- 
Nair. This firm continued in business 
until 1869, when Mr. Wilson was elected 
to congress, and his place was taken by 
the Honorable William Lochren, now, 
and for several years past, judge of the 
district court of Hennepin county. 
The firm was always recognized as a 
strong and leading one, and enjoyed a 
large and profitable practice. 

In 1862 Mr. Wilson enlisted and 
served as captain of the First Minnesota 
cavalry. His line of operations was 
principally in the Indian country, fight- 
ing the Sioux, which afforded little field 
for distinction. He performed his 


duties faithfully, and when the Indians 
were subdued and at the close of his 
term, returned with credit to the prac- 
tice of his profession. 


In 1868 Mr. Wilson was elected a 
representative on the Democratic ticket 
to the Forty-first congress from the 
Third congressional district. The dis- 
trict was strongly Republican, but there 
were two Republican candidates run- 
ning—Ignatius Donnelly and C. C. An- 
drews. Mr. Wilson received 13,506 
votes, Donnelly 11,229, and Andrews 
8,595- 

Mr. Wilson took a more active and 
prominent part, on many questions per- 
taining to the interests of the state, than 
is usual for a member during his first 
term. Uniting to a high order of nat- 
ural ability, untiring industry, with 
genial and popular manners and a long 
acquaintance among southern mem- 
bers, he was more successful in carrying 
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his measures than usually falls to the lot 
of new members. 

Mr. Wilson served on two of the most 
important committees in congress (so 
far as the state of Minnesota was con- 
cerned), viz., on that of the Pacific rail- 
road and public lands. He was largely 
instrumental in the passage of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad bill. The 
passage of this bill was vital to the in- 
terests of the state, and Mr. Wilson 
labored strenuously in its aid and had 
the satisfaction to see his efforts 
crowned with success. He was also 
largely instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of a bill granting lands to the.state 
in aid of the State university, and other 
measures, while of not so much National 
interest, were of great importance to his 
constituents and the state at large. 

But Mr. Wilson is a man of too broad 
views to confine his mind to the interests 
of his own state solely, while acting asa 
representative not only for his district but 
the Nation at large. Accordingly, in his 
first speech in the house, April 2, 1869, 
he was successful in securing the pas- 
sage of a joint resolution granting the 
right of way for the construction of a 
railroad from a point at or near Port- 
land, Oregon, to a point west of the 
Cascade mountains in Washington ter- 
ritory. Moreover, even at that early 
day, he perceived the evils of the sys- 
tem of government policy towards the 
Indians, and in substance outlined a 
policy in regard to our treatment of the 
Indian tribes which subsequent experi- 
ence has demonstrated to be the only 
wise and humane one—of allotting to 











the Indians their individual lands. On 
several other important measures of 
National concern, as the Tariff bill, 
the Georgia Reconstruction bill, the 
M‘Garrahan case and other measures 
of general interest, he made able speeches 
which demonstrated that only time and 
experience were needed to make him 
one of the leaders of the house. 

Mr. Wilson also took a deep interest 
in all measures tending to foster and 
develop the agricultural interests of the 
state and Nation. He urged liberal 
appropriations for the promotion of this 
industry, and his efforts in this behalf 
were successful and highly appreciated 
by his constituents. 

Every passing year serves to empha- 
size the wisdom of these views, and of 
his action in congress in urging more 
liberal appropriations in behalf of the 
greatest and most important industry 
of the Nation. Representing, as he did, 
the largest manufacturing and least 
agricultural district of the state, his 
views were broad enough to embrace 
not only the interests of the whole state 
but of the country at large, and his best 
efforts given to promote them, and with 
gratifying success. 

At the close of his term Mr. Wilson 
returned to Minneapolis to engage in 
his profession, poorer than when he 
entered congress. He was not one of 
those who accepted office for the sake 
of its emoluments or of any chances of 
pecuniary gain which it might afford. 
His services were never for sale in the 
promotion of any measure on which it 
might become his duty to vote; nor did 
he ever refuse to meet any issue on 
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account of any real or supposed odium 
his vote might entail. And so poorer 
in purse, but richer in the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens, he resumed the 
arduous duties of his profession, which 
had been largely intermitted during his 
service of the state. 

He formed a partnership with James 
W. Lawrence, a rising young attorney, 
and grandson of General Lawrence of 
Syracuse, New York, in his day one of 
the most distinguished lawyers in the 
Empire state. The father of young 
Lawrence was also a lawyer of marked 
ability, who practiced a few years in 
St. Anthony, but entered the army at 
the beginning of the late war, and lost 
his life in the service of his country. 
The firm still continues under the name 
of Wilson & Lawrence. It has always 
been regarded as one of the leading 
firms of the city, and has enjoyed a 
large and lucrative practice. Mainly 
through his success at the bar, coupled 
to some extent with fortunate real 
estate investments, Mr. Wilson has 
secured a fortune which renders him 
independent of his profession, though 
perhaps there are few, if any, lawyers 
in the state who perform harder pro- 
fessional work than he. 

Still he has found time to devote no 
small amount of labor to public inter- 
ests. In 1872, when what was the city 
of St. Anthony was consolidated with 
Minneapolis, Mr. Wilson was elected 
first mayor. He was again elected 
mayor in 1874. He was elected to the 
state senate for the years 1878 and 
1879, and served on some of the most 
important committees in that body. 
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Since the establishment of the park 
commission, he has been a member of 
the board, and has devoted much time 
and attention to the establishment of 
the park system of Minneapolis, which 
is doing so much to beautify the city. 
His fine taste in landscape, progressive 
ideas and broad views of the future of 
the city render his advice and services 
on the board most valuable, and almost 
indispensable to the work of the com- 
mission. Mr. Wilson owns and occupies 
one of the most charming and beauti- 
ful residences in the city, opposite 
Hawthorne park, and by his own ex- 
ample shows what taste and a wise ex- 
penditure of comparatively moderate 
means can do to make a desirable and 
lovely home. 

In still other directions Mr. Wilson 
has interested himself in the welfare of 
his adopted city. He is a member of 
the Masonic organization, a Knight 
Templar, also a member of the Grand 
Army and the “ Loyal Legion.” 

On the sixth of October, 1865, Mr. 
Wilson was married to Miss Elizabeth 
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Kimball, daughter of Colonel William 
M. Kimball of Minneapolis. The issue 
of this marriage was four children, of 
whom three daughters are now living. 

The many genial, social qualities of 
Mr. Wilson, and his characteristic 
southern hospitality, have endeared 
him to a large circle of friends, to whom 
his charming home is ever open. He 
is a fluent and happy extemporaneous 
speaker, and his services are always in 
demand at public dinners and other 
occasions where an audience is to be 
instructed or entertained. As before 
remarked, Mr. Wilson is a Democrat, 
not only from education but principle, 
and never has lacked the courage of his 
convictions in advocating Democratic 
principles. 

Mr. Wilson is still in the prime of 
life, with physical and mental powers 


unimpaired, and may reasonably look 
forward to many years of hard work, 
which, it is to be hoped, may be largely 
devoted to the service of the state. 


Isaac ATWATER. 
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FORT SNELLING, MINNESOTA, WHILE IN COMMAND OF COLONEL 


JOSIAH SNELLING, 


FIFTH INFANTRY. 


II. 


On the twenty-eighth of May, 1821, 
under the guidance of Joseph, the son of 
Colonel Snelling, the great Yankton chief, 
Wahnatah, came down from Lac-qui-Parle 
on his first visit to the garrison. In a 
council held by the Indian agent on the 
seventh of June, Red Thunder, an old 
chief from the headwaters of the Min- 
nesota river, was present, and supposed to 
be eighty years old. 

The great Ojibway chief of the Pillager 
band, Flat Mouth, did not pay his first 
visit to the agent and Colonel Snelling 
until the twenty-ninth of August, and more 
than a hundred of his braves accompanied 
him. He said, “I came down to-day and 
you must not think hard of me that I 
came into your house wearing a red coat. 
I have been a long time acquainted with 
the British, but this day I have a wish to 
quit them. Put something on me to 
make me your child.” He gave up two 
British flags, and received among other 
presents a large American flag and four 

gallons of whiskey. 

A mill was erected at the Falls of St. 
Anthony in the autumn of 1821, under 
the supervision of Lieutenant McCabe, for 
sawing lumber, but in 1823 was altered so 
as to grind flour. It stood where is now 
one of the great flour mills of the city of 
Minneapolis. The history of the first mill 

in Minnesota is worthy of preservation. 
6 


General Gibson, under date of August 5, 
1823, wrote to Lieutenant Clark, then 
commissary at the fort: 


From a letter addressed by Colonel Snelling to 
the quartermaster-general, dated the second of April, 
I learned that a large quantity of wheat would be 
raised this summer. The assistant commissary of 
subsistence at St. Louis has been instructed to for- 
ward sickles and a pair of mill-stones to St. Peter's. 
If any flour is manufactured from the wheat raised, 
be pleased to let me know as early as practicable, 
that I may deduct the quantity manufactured at the 
post from the quantity advertised to be contracted 
for. 

In another letter he writes : 


Below you will find the amount charged on the 
books against the garrison of Fort St. Anthony for 
certain articles, and forwarded for the use of the 
troops at that post, which you will deduct from the 
payment to me made for flour raised, and turned 
over to you for issue : 

One pair buhr mill-stones 

Three hundred and eighty-seven pounds 
plaster of Paris, 

Two dozen sickles 


Upon the nineteenth of January, 1824, 
he again writes: 


The mode suggested by Colonel Snelling of fixing 
the price to be paid the troops for flour furnished by 
them, is deemed equitable and just. You will ac- 
cordingly pay for the flour $3.33 per barrel. 


Lieutenant William Alexander* was in 





* William Alexander of Tennessee was second 
lieutenant in October, 1820 ; first lieutenant in 1825; 
captain in February, 1836, and in October, 1838, 
died at St. Louis, Missouri. 
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1823 sent with fourteen soldiers to mark a 
road to Prairie du Chien, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, and blaze the trees. 

As Colonel Snelling, on the night of 
the twentieth of September, 1822, was 
crossing the parade from the sutler’s 
store to his quarters, he was startled by 
a meteor moving from northwest to south- 
east at an angle of about fifty degrees 
above the horizon. It struck the ground 
with a sound like a spent shell. He 
hurried to the sentinel at the corner of 
the store and found him agitated. He 
told the colonel that a large ball of fire 
had passed near him and disappeared in 
the bottom lands of the Minnesota river. 
Other sentinels confirmed his description ; 
but the next morning the marshy land 
was examined, but no traces of meteoric 
stone was discovered. The thermometer 
at nine o’clock that night was at fifty de- 
grees ; wind from the northwest, light and 
fresh, and the weather clear. 

As the Mohammedans begin their era 
from the hegira or flight of their prophet 
to Medina, so the traders and voyageurs 
of the Upper Mississippi computed from 
the arrival of the first steamboat at the 
fort. 

During the winter of 1823 Major Talia- 
ferro had been in Washington on Indian 
business, and on his return in March, 
while at a Pittsburgh hotel, received a note 
from G. C. Beltrami, a tall, distinguished 
and well-educated Italian exile, asking 
permission to travel with him to the 
Indian country, which was granted. 

Arriving at St. Louis, they embarked 
on the steamboat Virginia, which had been 
built at Pittsburgh. The boat was one 
hundred feet long, twenty-two in width, 
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drew six feet of water and was com- 
manded by Captain Crawford. 

On the tenth of May, laden with mili- 
tary supplies, it reached the mouth of the 
St. Peter, now Minnesota river. Among 
the passengers were Major Biddle,* Lieu- 
tenant Russell,+ Assistant-Surgeon Craig. t 
As the boat neared the landing at the 
fort, on the tenth of May, the Sioux be- 
held it with speechless wonder, supposing it 
was some enormous water spirit coughing, 
puffing out hot breath and splashing water 
in every direction. When the plank was 
thrown ashore and it began to blow off 
steam, mothers, forgetting their children, 
with streaming hair, sought hiding places, 
and warriors, renouncing their stoicism, 
scampered away like affrighted deer. On 
the twelfth of the month the Virginia 
began the return voyage. 

In 1823 some Sauks and Foxes had 
taken a woman of the Yankton Sioux 
prisoner, and carried her to their village 
near the Dubuque lead mines. The 
Indian agent left the fort with Alexander 
Faribault, the son of the old trader, and a 
party of Sioux braves, determined to 
rescue the captive. It was a dangerous 
but successful trip. The woman was ob- 
tained and brought up to the fort and 





*Major Biddle of Pennsylvania, a brave officer in 
the War of 1812-1815. Pay-masterin August, 1820, 
and in 1831 fell in a duel at St. Louis, Missouri. 


+ John B. F. Russell of Massachusetts, a cadet in 
May, 1814 ; second lieutenant Fifth infantry, May, 
1821; first lieutenant, November, 1821; captain 
April, 1830 ; resigned in June, 1837. 


tPresley H. Craig of Pennsylvania had been a 
surgeon in War of 1812-1815; commissioned in May, 
1821, as assistant surgeon; in July, 1832, surgeon; 
medical director of General Zachary Taylor's army 
in Mexico, 1846 to 1848. 
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in time sent to her family, who dwelt in 
the Valley of the Des Moines river. 

After the Indian agency was established 
at the post no one could trade with the 
Indians unless licensed, and among the 
authorized traders in 1823 were Duncan 
Campbell, Ezekiel Lockwood, Daniel M. 
Whitney, Alexander Faribault and Joseph 
Snelling. 

General Winfield Scott made a visit of 
inspection, and at his suggestion the name 
of the post, which had been Fort St. An- 
thony, was changed to Fort Snelling. In 
his report to the secretary of war he wrote : 

This work, of which the war department is in pos- 
session of a plan, reflects the highest credit on Col- 
onel Snelling, his officers and men, the defenses 
and, for the most part, the public store-houses, shops 
and quarters being constructed of stone. The whole 
is likely to endure as long as the post shall remain a 
frontier one. The cost of erection to the govern- 
ment has been the amount paid for tools and iron,and 
the ger diem paid to soldiers employed as mechanics. 

I write to suggest to the general-in-chief, and 
through him to the war department, the propriety of 
calling this work Fort Snelling, as a just compliment 
to the meritorious officer under whom it has been 
erected. 

The present name [Fort St. Anthony] is foreign to 
all our associations, and is, besides, geographically 
incorrect, as the work stands at the junction of the 
Mississippi and St. Peter [Minnesota] rivers, eight 
miles below the great Falls of the}Mississippi, called 
after St. Anthony. 

About the year 1824 a party of dispir- 
ited colonists of Lord Selkirk’s settlement, 
while on their way to Fort Snelling, were 
met and slaughtered by some Sioux, except 
two brothers, John and Andrew Tully, 
who were made captives. Colonel Snelling 
sent some troops and had the lads rescued. 
The wife of the colonel took charge of 
John, who died at the fort, and the wife of 
Captain Clark looked after Andrew. The 
latter in time became an inmate of the 


orphan asylum of New York city and in 
manhood a respectable citizen of Brooklyn: 

During the last months of 1825, in con- 
sequence of the absence of Colonel Snell- 
ing on furlough, Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
loughby Morgan,a a native of Virginia, 
was in command, who restored the strict 
military discipline which had been abated 
in consequence of so many of the soldiers 
acting as artificers in the erection of the 
buildings of the fort. The officers of the 
post on the first of January, 1826, were 
Major T. Hamilton,d Captain J. Plympton, 
Captain Wilcox,c Captain N. Clark, Lieu- 
tenant J. B. Russell, Adjutant P. R. Green, 
Lieutenant A. Johnston,d Surgeon B. F, 
Harney,e Assistant-Surgeon R. Wood,f 





a Willoughby Morgan of Virginia, in the War of 
1812-15, and in October, 1821, lieutenant-colonel of 
the Fifth infantry ; colonel of First infantry in April, 
1830, and died April 23, 1832, at Fort Crawford, 
Prairie du Chien. 

6 Thomas Hamilton had been a sergeant, and in 
1806 was ensign of First infantry ; second lieutenant, 
1807 ; first lieutenant, 1808. Defended Fort Madi- 
son, Illinois, in September, 1812, for four days 
against the Indians. Captain in Fifth infantry in 
1823, and in 1824 resigned. 

¢ De Lafayette Wilcox rose from the ranks. En- 
sign in 1813, second lieutenant in1814, and wounded 
at siege of Fort Erie. Captain in Fifth infantry 
April, 1822 ; died January, 1842, at Pilatka, Florida. 

@ Alexander Johnston of Pennsylvania, cadet, 1820; 
second lieutenant, Fifth infantry, June, 1824 ; first 
lieutenant, 1828 ; captain, 1836; died in 1845 at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

e Surgeon Benjamin F. Harney served in the War 
of 1812-15, and in 1847 was wounded in Mexico 
while attached to the command of Colonel J. S. 
McIntosh. 

f Roger C. Wood of Rhode Island was appointed 
assistant-surgeon in May, 1825; surgeon in July, 
1836. In 1829 he married, at Prairie du Chien, a 
daughter of Colonel Zachary Taylor, afterwards 
President of the United States. During the war to 
preserve the Union he was the assistant surgeon-gen- 
eral of the United States. 
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Lieutenant J. M. Baxley, Lieutenant D. 
Hunter,g Lieutenant St. Clair Denny,’ 
Lieutenant W. Alexander, Lieutenant D. 
W. Allanson.# 

The third steamboat that ever brought 
supplies to the post arrived on the second 
of April, 1825; was the Rufus Putnam, 
in charge of Captain Bates. Four weeks 
later she arrived again with goods for the 
Columbia Fur company. 

The mail in winter was usually carried 
by soldiers to Prairie du Chien. On the 
twenty-sixth of January, 1826, there was a 
pleasant excitement caused by the return 
from furlough of Lieutenants Baxley and 
Russell, bringing the first mail received in 
five months. 

The months of February and March, 
1826, were very severe. Snow fell to the 
depth of two or three feet, and there was 
great suffering among the Indians. Thirty 
lodges of Sisseton Sioux were overtaken 
by a blinding storm, which continued for 
a day or two, and as the party grew weak 
for the want of food, the stronger men on 
snow-shoes walked a hundred miles to the 
nearest trading-post, which, when almost 
dead, they reached. Four Canadians were 
sent with supplies, and upon reaching the 





g David Hunter was born in 1803 in the District 
of Columbia; cadet in 1818; second lieutenant, 
Fifth infantry, 1822 ; first lieutenant, 1828 ; captain 
First dragoons, March, 1833. Resigned in July, 
1836. Pay-master in 1842. At Bull Run battle, 
July, 1861, commanded a division of troops. In 
1866 retired, and in 1887 died in Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

ASt. Clair Denny of Pennsylvania was a cadet in 
1818 ; second lieutenant, Fifth infantry, 1822 ; first 
lieutenant, 1827 ; captain in 1830, and resigned in 
1839. In 1841 he was made pay-master. 

# Dudley W. Allanson, a cadet in 1818 ; second 
lieutenant, Fifth infantry, May, 1824, and in Sep- 
tember, 1827, resigned. 
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encampment were horrified at finding the 
survivors eating the corpses of their rela- 
tives. 

Surgeon Edward Purcell died on the 
eleventh of January, 1825, the first officer 
who had expired at the post. The little 
son of Adjutant Green, Melancthon Snell- 
ing, had been a great favorite in the garri- 
son, and on Thursday, the twenty-third of 
March, 1826, he was buried with impres- 
sive ceremonies. The entire garrison at- 
tended his funeral, and bore his remains 
to the grave, preceded by the band play- 
ing the “* Dead March.” 

A Pandora box was opened in 1826 
and dissensions prevailed. One young 
Officer, a graduate of West Point, fought 
a duel with and slightly wounded the 
colonel’s son Joseph. At the trial of the 
lieutenant for violating the articles of war, 
he objected to the testimony of Lieuten- 
ant Alexander, a native of Tennessee, on 
the ground that he was an infidel. Al- 
exander was incensed, challenged Lieu- 
tenant Hunter, and on the sixth of Feb- 
ruary they fought a duel resulting only 
in slight injuries to their clothing. Two 
days after there was a court-martial for 
the trial of Lieutenant Andrews.* It is 
said that Hunter also challenged the com- 
manding officer. Inspector-General Gaines 
after this visited the post, and in his 
report wrote: 


A defect in the discipline of this regiment has 
appeared in the character of certain personal con- 
troversies between the colonel and several of his 
young officers, the particulars of which I forbear to 
enter into, assured as I am that they will be devel- 





*Phineas Andrews was a good soldier in the War 
of 1812-1815; a native of Connecticut ; second lieu- 
tenant Fifth infantry in October, 1820, and in Oc- 
tober, 1826, died. 








oped in the proceedings of a general court-martial 
ordered for the trial of Lieutenant Hunter and 
other officers at Jefferson barracks. From a con- 
versation with the colonel, I can have no doubt that 
he has erred in the course pursued by him in refer- 
ence to some of the controversies, inasmuch as he 
has intimated to his officers his willingness to sanc- 
tion in certain cases, and even to participate in 
personal conflicts, contrary to the Twenty-fifth article 
of war. 

The spring of 1826 was very cold, and 
on the twentieth of March snow fell to 
the depth of eighteen inches. On the 
fifth of April there was another snow-storm, 
and as late as the tenth the thermometer 
was four degrees below zero. The ice 
began to move on the twenty-first, and the 
river after this for several days was twenty 
feet above low water mark. 

On the second of May, to the joy of 
everyone in the fort, the steamboat Sv. 
Lawrence, Captain Reeder, arrived, and he 
invited the officers and their families to 
make a trip toward the Falls of St. An- 
thony. While on board they enjoyed 
music and dancing, but when within three 
and a half miles of the falls, the current 
was so strong and the channel so filled 
with rocks that the boat turned round 
and came back tothe post. 

In the autumn of 1826 a small party 
of Ojibways (Chippeways), while on a 
visit to the Indian agent, ventured to the 
trading-post of the Columbia Fur com- 
pany, on the bank of the Minnesota river, 
about two miles distant. They discovered 
that the Sioux were not friendly and asked 
two white men to go back with them to 
the fort. As they passed a copse three 
Sioux jumped up and discharged their 
guns, killing one of the Ojibways. On 
the twenty-eighth of May, 1827, the Ojib- 
way chief at Sandy lake, Kee-wee-zais- 
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hish, called by the English Flat Mouth, 
with seven warriors and a number of wo- 
men and children, arrived about sunrise 
at Fort Snelling, and asked protec- 
tion. They were told that as long as they 
remained under the United States flag 
they were secure, and they pitched their 
tents near the high stone walls of the fort. 

During the afternoon they were visited 
by some Sioux from a neighboring village, 
who were cordially received and feasted. 
That night some officers were spending a 
pleasant evening at the quarters of Captain 
Clark, which was one of the stone houses 
which used to stand a little distance be- 
yond the walls of the fort. As Captain 
Cruger was walking on the porch he was 
startled by the whizzing of a bullet, and 
then rapid firing. 

Notwithstanding the friendly profes- 
sions, the Sioux, upon leaving the Ojibway 
tents, had fired upon their entertainers, 
and ran off, whooping like demons. The 
terrified Ojibways ran to the gates of the 
fort. Four of their number had been 
killed and six wounded, one of whom was 
a little daughter of Flat Mouth, seven 
years of age, shot through both thighs. 
Surgeon McMahon made every effort to 
save her life, but without avail. _ Early the 
next morning Captain Clark, with a de- 
tachment of soldiers, proceeded to arrest 
the murderers. Upon the prairie, not far 
distant, thirty-two Sioux were captured 
and brought to the fort. Colonel Snelling 
ordered the prisoners to be brought before 
the Ojibways, and two were recognized 
as among the assailants of the last night, 
and delivered to the Ojibways to be dealt 
with according to their usages. The cap- 
tives were led out on the prairie in front 
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of the gate of the fort, and were told to 
run for their lives, and as they ran the 
Ojibways fired and they fell lifeless. 
Then the hideousness of the savage was 
manifested. Women and children leaped 
for joy, and placing their fingers in the 
bullet holes of their dead foes, licked them 
with delight. The men wrenched the 
scalps from the bodies and mutilated 
them in a horrible manner. The same 
day a deputation of Sioux visited Colonel 
Snelling, regretting the violence done by 
their young men, and expressing their de- 
sire to deliver up the ringleaders. 

At the appointed time a son of Fiat 
Mouth, at the head of the visiting Ojib- 
ways, escorted by soldiers of the Fifth 
infantry, marched out to meet the Sioux 
deputation, who, with much solemnity, 
delivered two more of the assailants. One 
was fearless, and with firmness stripped 


himself of his clothing and trinkets, and 
distributed them. The other was down- 


cast, and begged for life. They were re- 
ceived by the Ojibways, and also allowed 
to run for life, and as they ran were pierced 
with bullets and soon were lifeless. Their 
bodies were then dragged to and thrown 
over the high bluffs into the Mississippi 
river. 

In October, 1826, the secretary of war 
ordered all the troops at Fort Crawford,* 
Prairie du Chien, to Fort Snelling, and two 
Winnebagoes held as hostages for the 
delivery of the murderers of Methode, 
a voyageur, who had been killed at the 
mouth of Yellow river, a short distance 
above Prairiedu Chien. After the execu- 
tion of the Sioux at Fort Snelling in May, 
1827, some revengeful members of the 


* John Marsh was left in charge of the fort, 
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tribe went to the Winnebago village, where 
is now the city of La Crosse, and to gain 
their sympathy falsely said that the mem- 
bers of their tribe kept as hostages had been 
put to death. On the twelfth of June, 
1827, two keel-boats, the General Ashley 
and O. #. Perry, under the direction of 
Allen F.' Lindsey, a brave Kentuckian, 
left Prairie du Chien with military supplies 
for Fort Snelling. There were on the 
boats, constructed like modern canal 
boats, thirty-two men, including Joseph, 
the son of Colonel Snelling, but only three 
guns. They passed the Winnebago vil- 
lage at La Crosse, and some Indians came 
in their canoes and sold fish and venison 
to the crew, but showed no ill-feeling. 
From thence they sailed for the prairie on 
the other side of the river, a few miles be- 
yond where resided Wapashah’s band of 
Sioux, now the site of the city of Winona. 
When they arrived there was a lull 
of the wind, and the Sioux ordered them 
to stop. Soon both boats swarmed with 
warriors with streaked blankets and faces 
painted black. They refused to shake 
hands, and were sullen in their bearing. 
Lindsey, advised by Snelling, saw the 
importance of pushing into the stream, 
and with a firm voice told the savages they 
must leave the boat. Intimidated by his 
bold demeanor, they departed. 

At other points, as they ascended, the 
Sioux showed ill-will. Colonel Snelling, 
anticipating danger when the boats were 
ready to return, allowed his son to be a 
passenger, and each one of the crew was 
furnished with a musket and a keg of ball 
cartridges placed at their disposal. 

Fifteen days after Lindsey left Prairie 
du Chien a man named Gagnier, whose 











father was a Frenchman and mother a 
Negress, who lived on a farm about three 
miles from the hamlet, was shot by Red 
Bird, a Winnebago chief, and three com- 
panions, and fled to an encampment of 
their tribe near the Bad Axe river. 

In descending the river Lindsey and his 
boats passed Wapashah’s village without 
difficulty, and during the night of the 
twenty-ninth of June the erry, in 
charge of Benjamin Thaw, gained on the 
Ashley, and the next day was several 
hours in advance. 

As they approached the Bad Axe river, 
sixteen men were on deck. It was about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and when 
about thirty yards from shore, they were 
startled by the war-whoop and the whiz- 
zing of rifle balls, and one of the crew 
was killed, a Negro boy named Peter. 
A second volley soon came and all escaped 
but one. An American named Stewart 
had risen from a reclining position and 
pushed his musket through a loop-hole, 
which a Winnebago sharp-shooter seeing, 
fired and shot him through the heart. 

The Indians now appeared in canoes 
and attempted to board ; two were killed 
and the rest went back to the shore. At 
length two, in the same canoe, reached, 
unseen, the rear of the boat and leaped 
on deck. One seized the long steering 
oay and the other fired through the deck 
and severely wounded one of the crew. 
With the aid of the steering oar they then 
ran the boat on a sand bar. Through an 
opening in the boards of the boat one of 
the boatmen fired and killed one of the 
assailants. The other held his position 
and kept on firing and at length killed 
Beauchamp, a brave Canadian half-breed. 
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One of the crew, named Jack Mandeville, 
then took aim and shot the slayer of the 
Canadian through the head, who fell dead 
into the river holding his gun. 

Mandeville now rallied the panic- 
stricken crew and soon the Winnebagoes 
renewed the attack, and the fight lasted 
for three hours. As soon as it was fairly 
dark Mandeville jumped into the water 
and, followed by four others, amid a shower 
of bullets, pushed the boat from the sand 
bar and proceeded on the journey. Lin- 
sey, in the Ashley, passed the scene of con- 
flict about midnight, received only one 
volley and suffered no loss. During the 
engagement the O, H. Perry received six 
hundred and ninety-three balls. Seven 
Indians were killed and fourteen wounded. 
Four of the crew were mortally and two 


slightly wounded.* 
When the boats reached Prairie du 
Chien the next day, and the _ in- 


habitants heard the startling intelligence, 
they left their houses and farms and 
fled to the then abandoned Fort Craw- 
ford. The men were organized with 
Thomas McNair as captain and Joseph 
Brisbois as lieutenant. The fort was re- 
paired and Joseph Snelling placed in com- 
mand of one of the block-houses. Dun- 
can Graham, the well-known trader, 
accompanied by an old voyageur, crossed 
the river and hastened to Fort Snelling 
for aid and on the ninth of July arrived. 

A few days after this Governor Cass 
arrived and authorized the militia to be 





* For the dates and facts as to the attack on 
keel-boats, I have chiefly depended upon a narra- 
tive in the Missouri Republican of August 23, 
1827, attested by Joseph Snelling, Allen F. Lindsey 
and Benjamin Thaw, captain of O. H. Perry. 
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mustered into the service of the United 
States, and procured subsistence. He 
then went to Galena and raised another 
volunteer company. Colonel Snelling, 
about the same time, started with four 
companies in keel-boats, and on the 
seventeenth of July more soldiers from 
Fort Snelling came, under Major Fowle. 
Snelling assumed command, and soon 
discharged the Galena volunteers. While 
at Prairie du Chien, Lieutenant Smith of 
the Galena company had a difficulty with 
Colonel Snelling, and challenged him to 
fight a duel. Colonel Snelling declined, 
and ordered the arrest of the bearer of 
the note. He was brought before the 
colonel by Smith’s associate officer, Lieu- 
tenant William S. Hamilton,* and when 
he assured the colonei that he did not 
know the contents of the note, he was 
discharged, and the volunteers returned to 
Galena heaping maledictions upon Colonel 
Snelling. The following extracts of a letter 
of Snelling, dated August 26, to Agent 
Taliaferro, then on a visit to the Sioux of 
the Upper Minnesota river, gives some 
idea of affairs at that period: 


Colonel Croghan has been here and departed very 
well satisfied. Mr. Marsh accompanied him and 
left a letter for you, which I now send. It seems 
that Mr. Secretary Barbour took no other notice of 
your letter than to send it to Governor Cass, and he 
gave it to Marsh and “‘so we go.” 

I have no serious apprehensions for the safety of 
Fort Crawford, but the reports afloat were of such 
an imposing character that I thought it my duty to 
re-inforce it. If it had fallen for want of aid, I 
should have lost my military reputation forever. I 
trust that you will agree with me that Captain Wil 





* W. S. Hamilton, son of Major-General Alex- 
ander Hamilton, first secretary of the United States 
treasury, had been a cadet from 1814 to 1817; 
colonel of volunteers in Black Hawk war, 1832, 
and died in August, 1850, at Sacramento, California. 
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cox was a good selection for the command. 
Wabasha is said to have agreed to join the confed- 
eracy if the Sioux of the St. Peter's would do it, 
and they have declined. 

We have no mail nor news. My family is about 
as usual. Joseph’s wound is doing well. Madame 
desires to be sincerely and cordially remembered to 
you. Captain Garland is here with a very interest- 
ing family. Remember me to Lieutenant Jamieson. 


Colonel Croghan, inspector-general, 
after his visit to the fort in August, 1827, 
reported to the secretary of war: 


The main points of defense against an enemy ap- 
pear in some respects to have been sacrificed in the 
effort to secure the comfort and convenience of 
troops in peace. . . The buildings are too large, too 
numerous, and extending over a space entirely 
too great, enclosing a large parade five times 
greater than is at all desirable in that climate. The 
buildings for the most part seem well constructed, 
of good stone and other materials, and they con- 
tain every desirable convenience, comfort and 
security as barracks and store-houses. . . Much 
credit is due to Colonel Snelling, his officers and 
men for their excellent workmanship exhibited in the 
construction of these barracks and store-houses, 
but this has been effected too much at the expense 
of the discipline of the regiment. 


During the autumn the Fifth regiment 
was relieved by a portion of the First. 
The next year, on the twentieth of August, 
1828, Colonel Snelling died in Washing- 
ton. Major-General Macomb, in an order 
announcing his death, wrote: 


Colonel Snelling joined the army in early youth. 
In the battle of Tippecanoe he was distinguished 
for gallantry and good conduct. Subsequently, and 
during the whole late war with Great Britain, from 
the battle of Brownstown to the termination of the 
contest, he was actively employed in the field with 
credit to himselfand honor to his country. 


Four of Colonel Snelling’s sons attained 
to manhood. William Joseph, usually 
called Joseph, after spending three years 
at West Point, became an Indian trader in 
Minnesota, and in this article there have 
been allusions to him. He possessed 
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more than ordinary poetic talent. Near 
the headwaters of the Minnesota river 
there are several small lakes, and in this 
vicinity, the legend of the Sioux declares, 
was the birth-place of one of their great 
divinities, Wah-keen-yan—Thunder Bird. 
Upon this incident he composed a long 
poem, which has deservedly found a place 
in Griswold’s ‘ American Poets.’ After 
his father left Fort Snelling he returned to 
Boston, and in 1831 published a sharp 
criticism called ‘A Briefand Impartial His- 
tory of the Life and Actions of Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States. 
By a Free Man.’ 

A work of great literary ability, ‘ Tales 
of the Northwest,’ was also published. A 
caustic satire from his pen was issued, 
called ‘Truth a Gift for Scribblers,’ 
in which he alluded to N. P. Willis, who, 


wincing, wrote this lampoon : 


“Oh, Smelling Joseph ! Thou art like a cur ; 

I’m told thou once did live by hunting fur ; 

Of bigger dogs thou smellest, and, in sooth, 

Of one extreme perhaps can tell the truth. 

’Tis a wise shift and shows thou knows'’t thy powers, 
To leave the Northwest tales and take to smelling 


ours 
In 1832 a second edition of ‘Truth’ 
appeared with the following pasquinade : 


‘T live by hunting fur thou say’st, so let it be ; 
But tell me, Natty ! had I hunted thee, 
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Had not my time been thrown away, young sir, 
And eke my powder? Puppies have no fur. 


‘Our tails? Thou ownest thee to a tail, 
I’ve scanned thee o'er and o’er, 

But, though I guessed the species right, 
I was not sure before. 


‘Our savages, authentic travelers say, 

To natural fools religious homage pay, 

Had'st thou been born in wigwam’s smoke, and 
died in, 

Nat! thine apothesis had been certain.” 

In 1834 Snelling was editor of the Mew 
England Galaxy. Of a convivial nature, 
he was his own worst enemy, and died in 
1848, while editor of the Boston Herald. 
H. H. Snelling was engaged in business 
pursuits in 1858 in New York city. James 
G. S. Snelling was born at Fort Snelling, 
and in 1841 entered West Point. In July, 
1845, he was assigned as second lieuten- 
ant of the Eighth infantry. He received a 
brevet for gallant conduct in the battles 
of Contreras and Churubusco and was 
severely wounded in September, 1847, at 
Molino del Rey. A fourth son was a 
physician, and died at Peoria, Illinois, a 
few years ago. 

Epwarp D. NEILL. 





NOTE.—James Aird (not Avid, as misprinted on 
page 173) became the first agent of the American 
Fur company, and in February, 1821, died at Prairie 
du Chien. 
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FERDINAND H. EccErs, who, as a suc- 
cessful business man, and one who has 
held various public offices with honor to 
himself and to the credit and satisfaction 
of those by whose suffrages he has been 
chosen, aptly illustrates the fact that 
under American institutions the foreign 
born, as well as the native, can command 
success and the higher stations, if he but 
set hand and mind to work in the right 
directions, and is true to the principles in 
which this Nation had birth: While yet 
a boy he had a truer discernment as to 
his best future than those about him, and 
turning his back upon a slow but sure 
advancement at home, came across the 
sea alone, led on only by his admira- 
tion of American ideas and: his de- 
sire to live in a land where men were 
measured by their worth, and not by ac- 
cidents of birth, or artificial social stand- 
ards. How well he has made use of the 
opportunities here found, the story of his 
life can best illustrate. 

Mr. Eggers was born in Brunswick, 
Germany, on October 21, 1849. His 
early years were spent upon a farm, with 
intervals in the common schools of the 
neighborhood, where a quickness of ap- 
prehension and natural aptitude enabled 
him to’make good use of the opportu- 
nities thus offered. At the age of fourteen, 
in accordance with the almost universal 
custom of Germany, he was set to learn 
“‘@ trade, that of thecarpenter being selected 
in his case. It was the desire of the 


father that his son should take a course 
in the school of applied science, in Holz- 
minden, one of the best of its kind in 
Europe, and he was already making ar- 
rangements to that end, when he was met 
by the boy’s earnest desire to go to 
America. He had gained some idea of 
the opportunities for advancement and 
chances for material prosperity upon the 
other side of the sea, and nothing less 
than a personal part therein would satisfy 
his ambition. The father was reluctant 
to let him: go, but after three months of 
consideration, and finding that the boy 
was fully set upon his desire, gave his 
consent. 

Young Eggers, therefore, when sixteen 
years of age, found himself landed in 
New York, from whence he proceeded 
to Cincinnati and commenced life in the 
new world as a carpenter. He remained 
there until the fall of 1867, when he re- 
moved to Cleveland, and followed his 
trade until 1873, when he was enabled to 
build a blacksmith shop and carriage 
works on Independence street, near Broad- 
way, in the old Fourteenth ward. He 
remained there until 1879, when he re- 
moved to New York and engaged in the 
business of restoring sulphuric acid. As 
his family did not like to reside there, he 
returned to Cleveland in 1881 and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brick, first 
on Independence street and finally on 
Petrie street and Huck avenue, where he 
is now located. He possesses at present 
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by far the largest brick-yard in Cleveland, 
having a capacity of one hundred thou- 
sand brick per day. He has also a large 
tract of allotted lands on Petrie street ; 
is interested in various other enterprises 
that need not be mentioned here but that 
aid in the material development of Cleve- 
land, and is connected asa stockholder 
with the German American bank of this 
city. Mr. Eggers’ success is due alto- 
gether to his inherent ability, shrewd 
business sense and tireless energy, and 
to the fact that. whatever task he has been 
set to do, whether at the carpenter’s bench 
or in the halls of legislation, has been 
done with a sturdy good-will and with all 
the application of power and strength 
within him. 

To those who know Mr. Eggers’ bent of 
mind and liberal spirit, it is needless to 
say that he has from the first taken a deep 
interest in public and political affairs, and 
that all questions touching the welfare of 
the American people or the honor of the 
American flag have found in him an in- 
terested student and an earnest advocate. 
Allying himself with the Republican party, 
he gave his first vote for Grant, and has 
cast his vote for each Republican Presi- 
dential nominee from that day to this. 
Predisposed by nature and acquirements 
to public life, and personally popular in 
his own neighborhood, it was a foregone 
conclusion that he should enter upon some 
phase of official life, and that he should 
prove a success therein. In the spring of 
1874, because of dissatisfaction over local 
questions in his ward, the old Fourteenth, 
he was pressed into service as an Inde- 
pendent candidate for the city council, 
and was elected. In that body he soon 


took a prominent place as one of its most 
efficient workers, where his business and 
mechanical experience and sound com- 
mon sense were applied to the good of the 
general public. He was made a member 
of the committee on gas and committee 
on fire and water—two of the most im- 
portant committees of the council, as the 
board of fire commissioners had not yet 
been created. He was an indefatigable 
worker for the fire department, and by his 
labors largely contributed to place that 
branch of the city government upon the 
high grounds of public efficiency where it 
now stands. In 1875 Mr. Eggers was 
made a member of the committee on 
ordinances, committee on water-works 
and committee on infirmary, of which 
latter he was chairman. In the capacity 
last mentioned, he ever had the good of 
the poor at heart, and introduced many 
practical measures and improvements that 
had their benefit as a prime object, while 
at the same time protecting the interests 
of the general public. It was while a 
member of the council at this time that 
Mr. Eggers was a member of the special 
committee appointed to investigate the 
chief of the fire department and the 
general management of that branch of the 
service, and as a result of which much was 
uncovered and improved, and a better 
order and method of management inaug- 
urated. 

In 1878 Mr. Eggers was nominated and 
once more elected to the council on the 
Republican ticket. He was again made 
a member of the committee on fire and 
water, on that of military and also of 
printing, and chairman of that on street 
railroads, Asa member of the military 
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committee, he was one of the originators 
of the idea of a public armory, and it 
was largely by his energy that the 
measure was got through, and the con- 
struction of the present commodious 
and useful building on Champlain and 
Long streets completed. It was while 
in the body during this term of ser- 
vice that the memorable fight was made 
by the outside wards against allowing 
the sinking fund to be divided among 
the first seven wards, and because of which 
that large sum of money was saved to the 
general tax-payers of the city. Mr. 
Eggers was one of the leading and most 
determined of the opposition ; and it was 
upon his resolution against any such di- 
vision that the council remained in 
session from seven o'clock at night until 
daylight of the next morning, and the 
fight won. 


In April, 1879, Mr. Eggers resigned his 
seat in the council to go east, as has been 
above related. After his return he was 
once more called upon, in 1883, by the 
Republicans of the Fourteenth ward to 


represent them in the council. His popu- 
larity and the steady growth he had made 
in the affections and confidence of the 
people are illustrated in the fact that 
although Mr. John Farley, the Democratic 
nominee for mayor in that election, 
carried the ward by five hundred majority, 
it supported Mr. Eggers by a majority of 
one hundred and eighty-seven. As the 
Democrats were in control of the council 
at this time, Mr. Eggers was relegated in 
the matter of committees to that of bath- 
houses and that upon schools; but he 
proved himself one of the leaders of the 
Republican minority, and worked effi- 
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ciently for the interests of his ward and of 
the public at large. It was by him that 
was Offered the declaratory resolution that 
opened the way for the construction of 
the fine new Kingsbury Run bridge ; and 
he was one of the warmest friends and 
most effective supporters of the measure 
all the way through. 

In 1884 Mr. Eggers was elected by 
the city council as a citizen member of 
the board of city improvements, receiving 
a nearly if not quite unanimous vote of 
Democrats and Republicans alike. He 
served one year in that important and 
difficult position, proving himself an 
efficient and industrious guardian of the 
city’s interests. It was during that year 
that the great central viaduct was under 
consideration, and Mr. Eggers’ influence 
and vote were steadfastly given in its 
support. It would be almost impossible 
to enumerate the measures of utility with 
which he was identified during this long 
term of municipal service. It was by his 
means that an engine-house was secured 
for the Fourteenth ward; and his devo- 
tion to his constituents, and aid to a new 
and growing part of the city, may be 
gleaned from the fact that while not a foot 
of gas pipe or water pipe lay in the 
Fourteenth ward when he entered the 
council, both were soon found there in 
abundance, and that section of the city 
entered upon a rapid and permanent 
growth, which it has since held. Among 
the improvements in that quarter which 
Mr. Eggers has aided, may be mentioned 
the Petrie street bridge, which has enabled 
an hitherto inaccessible portion of the city 
to gain direct access to Broadway, and 
permitted the extension of two lines of 














street railway, the Brooklyn and the 
Broadway, into a new suburb. So credit- 
able has been Mr. Eggers’ record as a 
municipal officer, that he has been fre- 
quently urged to become a candidate for 
mayor, but has invariably declined to do 
so; and in 1885, when not a candidate 
at all, he was given forty-seven votes in 
the Republican city convention, which was 
second in number only to the nominee. 

In the fall of 1885 Mr. Eggers was 
nominated by the Republicans of the 
Cuyahoga district to the senate of the 
Sixty-seventh General Assembly of Ohio, 
and elected. He took his seat in January 
of 1886, and during the two sessions of 
that body, proved one of the most indus- 
trious and discreet of its members. He 
served upon the following committees : 
Reform and industrial schools, of which 
he was chairman ; municipal corporations, 
labor, corporations other than municipal, 
public works, penitentiary, public print- 
ing and manufactures and commerce, 
Watchful and vigilant, always at his post 
of duty, and seeking to serve his con- 
stituents by better means than the making 
of many speeches, he made one of the 
influential members of that body, and 
served to the general satisfaction. While 
he was instrumental in the passage of 
many important measures, special men- 
tion may be made of the bill he intro- 
duced placing the manual training system 
under the fostering care of the Cleveland 
board of education, and also the bill by 
which that board was selected by districts 
rather than by wards. 

Mr. Eggers has proved himself a gen- 
erous and loyal supporter of the Repub- 
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lican cause, believing in harmony in the 
party, a clear expression of principles, 
devotion to the people and a just recog- 
nition of all the rights of labor as well 
as of capital, and, where possible, a har- 
monious adjustment of all questions be- 
tween them. He has always supported 
the doctrine of an honest currency, and 
is unqualified in his opinions as to the need 
of a tariff that shall protect American 
industries and secure safely to the laborer 
and mechanic the fruits for which he toils. 
For ten years he has been a delegate to 
all the state conventions of his party, 
and has been often urged to become a 
candidate for some state office, but has 
invariably declined. 

While Mr. Eggers is essentially Ameri- 
can in all bis feelings and opinions, he still 
has an affection for the fatherland and the 
German people, and is identified with the 
interests of the latter in many regards. 
He is a member of their various societies, 
as he is also a Mason, belonging to Con- 
cordia lodge ; a Knight of Pythias, etc. 
Genial, whole-souled and generous, with 
a strict regard for his word and an honesty 
born of his nationality and strict education 
in the home of his parents, law-abiding 
and patriotic, he is a fine example of the 
German-American citizen, and a worthy 
example of what thrift and brains can do 
when matched by the opportunities open 
to all upon this side of the sea. Mr, 
Eggers has more than once been men- 
tioned in connection with higher honors 
than have yet been bestowed upon him, 
and no one need be surprised to see even 
the most pleasant prophecies of his friends 
realized. J. H. K. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Canadian Institute, with headquarters 
at Toronto, has engaged in a work that com- 
mends itself to the general public, whether 
north or south of the great lakes, and should 
be encouraged by Canadians and Americans 
alike. Its purpose, as declared recently, is to 
collect and incorporate in its published pro- 
ceedings reliable data respecting the political 
and social institutions, the customs, ceremonies, 
beliefs, pursuits, modes of living, habit, ex- 
change, the devolution of property and office 
which obtain among the Indian peoples of the 
Dominion. It feels that ‘‘this department of 


research has not been so fully cultivated in 
Canada as its importance demands, fears that 
the opportunity of gathering and carefully 
testing the necessary facts may, with the ad- 
vancing tide of European civilization, soon 
pass away, and is of opinion that much light 


may be cast upon the genesis and growth of 
government as well as upon legal, sociological 
and economic thought by an accurate study of 
our Indian tribes in their existing conditions 
and organizations. Contributions to the phi- 
lology of the Indian tongues and additions to 
their folk- or myth-lore will be welcomed as 
heretofore.” 


THE managers of this department of the In- 
stitute’s work add that it “‘ would appear from 
reports published in the newspapers that in the 
province of Ontario, in the other provinces and 
the territories of the Dominion, a considerable 
quantity of valuable information concerning 
our Indian peoples is reduced to writing, but 
is not given to the world because no proper 
channel has been established for its dissemina- 
tion. This institute desires to draw these scat- 
tered rays to a focus for the benefit of students 
at home and abroad ; and believes that investi- 
gators will find in its proceedings (now circu- 
lating among members in Canada three hun- 


dred, foreign societies and institutes, four 
hundred) that avenue of communication of 
which they have been so long in need. Pro- 
prietary rights in the papers may be reserved. 
For some years the Institute has given special 
attention to collecting andclassifying specimens 
of natural history, geology and Indian archeol- 
ogy, which, according to the custom of the In. 
stitute, are duly inscribed with the names of the 
donors, Its museum includes many very rare 
and valuable specimens, which are open for in- 
spection and study every lawful day from 1 P. M. 
to6pP.M. It is the desire of the Institute to 
increase its collection in all departments, 
enhance its public usefulness and render it 
worthy of the Dominion as a national institu- 
tion. Through the liberality of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway company, the Institute is 
enabled to make announcement to donors and 
intending donors that specimens for the 
museum will be carried over the company’s 
line free of charge in packages suitably packed 
for freight.” 


SPACE for this announcement is gladly given, 
as this work has been undertaken none too 
soon, and every day that passes makes it more 
difficult of accomplishment. When the Indian 
nations that once owned and peopled this con- 
tinent shall, like their companion, the buffalo, 
have passed away and become extinct, 
the world of coming generations will wonder 
that so comparatively little has been left on 
record concerning them. The personal knowl- 
edge each man may hold may seem to him of 
little interest or value by itself, but when used 
to add to or corroborate the statements of 
others, it may assume a weight of which he can 
have no conception. This general call for in- 
formation should be promptly answered by 
everyone who can contribute at all to the 
world’s knowledge of the Indian races. 








WirTH the Marietta Centennial celebration, 
the opening of the grand exposition at Cincin- 
nati and the dedication of a statue to the 
founder of Cleveland, Ohio has made of July a 
month of historical memory and reminiscence. 
The events first named passed off with all the 
anticipations of those who had them in charge 
fully realized, while the Cleveland celebration 
was a happy occasion in every meaning of the 
word. The monument that stands so proudly 
in the southwest corner of the Public Square 
not only honors the memory of Moses Cleave- 
land but that of the Early Settlers’ association 
as well. In last month’s issue a sketch of that 
organization was given, and to the many bene- 
fits it has already conferred upon the public 
this bronze and granite monument must now 
be added. Its purchase and erection was com- 
menced by the association in the face of dis- 
couragement; but the men who had helped 
build the city were not of the stuff to be de- 
terred, and the object was finally accomplished. 
Moses Cleaveland and his surveyor’s staff are 
now proudly set before the world once more 
upon’the south shore of the lake upon which 
he staked out his little city near a hundred 
years ago. 





THE idea that has thus become an accom- 
plished fact was suggested at the meeting of 
the Early Settlers’ association in 1880 by 
Samuel E, Adams, who was orator of the day, 
and who, on the day of dedication, very prop- 
erly occupied the same position. Monday, 
July 23, was the seventh annual meeting of the 
association, and the exercises were largely 
those of dedication. A business meeting was 
held in Music Hall in the forenoon, at which 
the usual reports were rendered, and the offi- 
cers who had so well served during the year 
past were reélected. In the afternoon the 
association, escorted by the Cleveland Grays, 
marched to the Public Square, where an im- 
mense audience had already gathered. As 
sickness had detained the president of the 
association, Honorable Harvey Rice, at home, 
Honorable John Hutchins, one of the vice- 
presidents, was compelled to preside. Regret 
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was everywhere felt and expressed at Mr. 
Rice’s absence, as no man had worked harder 
than he to secure the monument and make the 
occasion a success. An address of presentation 
to the city prepared by him was read by the 
Honorable A. J. Williams. 


WHEN the meeting was called to order and 
the preliminary exercises completed, Mr. Wil- 
liams gave the signal and Thomas Jones, jr., 
secretary of the association, pulled the cord, 
and the starry flag about the statue was 
pulled and Moses Cleaveland, in all the glory 
of new bronze, stood forth. A great shout 
went up from the people. The concluding 
words of Mr. Rice’s address of presentation 
were in these words: ‘I now, in behalf of 
the Early Settlers’ association, have the 
pleasure of presenting this beautiful monu- 
ment to the city of Cleveland, and request his 
honor, Mayor Babcock, as its chief magistrate, 
to accept it for and in behalf of the city, and 
as the property of the city for all time to 
come.” The response of the mayor was brief 
and to the point. The inaugural address of 
S. E, Adams and other speeches, interspersed 
with songs, followed. 





A HYMN, written by President Rice for the 
occasion, was sung in the afternoon, and is 
well worthy preservation in this connection : 


’Twas here, when nature reigned supreme, 
That General Cleaveland trod the wild ; 
And saw an infant in his dream, 
And with his name baptized the child. 


An infant then, now grown a queen, 
Whose charms are mirrored in the wave 
Of Erie’s Lake—the battle scene, 
Where victory crowned her hero brave. 


On Erie’s shore, from age to age, 
Our city still shall lift her spires ; 
And gem with stars her history’s page, 
And kindle still her altar’s fires. 


And long may he—now gone from earth— 
Survive in bronze to view the land, 

And still proclaim our city’s birth, 
With staff and compass in his hand. 


He was a man of heart and thought, 
And ever faithful as sincere ; 

Who with high aims life’s battle fought 
And crowned with honor his career. 



















| 
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Mr. Isaac Craic of Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, has received intelligence of the death of 
his aunt, Mrs. Maria Bethune Craig, widow of 

he late General Henry Knox Craig, who died 
at her residence, No. 1812 I street, Washing- 
ton City. She was the daughter of Major 
Hunt, an officer of the Massachusetts line in 
the Revolutionary war, and a descendant of 
Peter Faneuil, who in 1742 presented Faneuil 
Hall to the city of Boston. Mrs, Craig was 
the mother of three sons and four daughters. 
The eldest son, Benjamin Faneuil Craig, M. D., 
was, until his death, connected with the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the author of several scientific 
works. The second son of Captain John 
Neville Craig of the United States army died 
in 1885. The third son, Presley Oldham 
Craig, a lieutenant in the United States army, 
volunteered in Hunt’s battery at the first battle 
of Bull Run, and was killed in t*is action. 
The eldest daughter, Jane Bethune, is the wife 
of General Hawkins. The second daughter, 


Mary, now deceased, was the wife of General 


Hunt. The third daughter, Amelia Neville, is 
unmarried, Belle, the fourth daughter, mar- 
ried —— Berlin of the United States army. 
Mrs. Craig lived to an advanced age. 

THE record of another year shows that the 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Histor- 
ical society is yet in a prosperous condition. 
Its twenty-first annual meeting was held on July 
14, in the rooms at the building of the Society 
for Savings. The president, Judge C. C. Bald- 
win, called the meeting to order. No business 
of importance was transacted beyond the pres- 
entation of the reports of the treasurer, J. B. 
French, and of the secretary, D. W. Manches- 
ter. The former showed the receipts during 
the year to have been $1,644.80; disburse- 
ments, $955.72; balance, $689.08. The report 
was referred to an auditing committee, consist- 
ing of H, N. Johnson and Douglas Perkins. 
The report of the secretary contains some 
information, interesting as showing the prog- 
ress of the society. In it, it is stated that the 
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following publications have been made by the 
society during the past two years: Tract No. 
67, ‘Nineteenth Annual Meeting, 1886 ;” 
tract No. 68, ‘* Memorial of Colonel Whittle- 
sey ;” tract No. 69, ‘‘Origin and Development 
of the Almanac ;’? tract No. 70, ‘ Pre-glacial 
Course of the Rocky River;” tract No. 71, 
*¢ First United States Land Survey ;’’ tract No. 
72, ‘Battle of the Peninsula;” tract No. 73, 
** Archeology of Ohio.”” The following addi- 
tions have been made to the library during the 
last year: Bound volumes, 1,072; pamphlets, 
930; newspapers, bound volumes, 70; single 
papers, 300; total additions, 2,372. 

The additions to the museum have numbered 
640. There have been received 325 manu- 
scripts and 950 letters, postal cards, etc. The 
following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, Judge C. C. Baldwin; vice- 
presidents, D. W. Cross, W. P. Fogg, J. H. 
Sargent and Sam Briggs; curators to fill places 
made vacant by expiration of term, Amos 
Townsend, P. H. Babcock and Douglas Per- 
kins ; secretary, D. W. Manchester; treasurer, 
John B. French; librarian, D, W. Manchester. 


Asan historical document worthy of preserva- 
tion, the following address, prepared by the 
Mormons immediately after the murder of the 
prophet Smith at Carthage, Illinois, in June, 
1844, will be found of more than a passing 
interest : 


“To the Church of Fesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints :” 

“* Deeply impressed for the welfare of all, while mourning 
the great loss of President Joseph Smith, our Prophet and 
Seer, and President Hyrum Smith, our Patriarch, we have 
considered the occasion demanded of us a word of consola- 
tion. As has been the case in all ages, these saints have fallen 
martyrs for the truth’s sake, and their escape from the per- 
secution of a wicked world, in blood to bliss, only strength- 
ens our faith and confirms our religion as pure and holy. 
We, therefore, as servants of the Most High God, having 
the Bible, Book of Mormon, and the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants, together with th ds of wi for Jesus 
Christ, would beseech the Latter-Day Saints in Nauvoo 
and elsewhere, to hold fast to the faith that has been de- 
livered to them in the last days, abiding in the perfect law 
of the Gospel. Be peaceable, quiet citizens, doing the 
works of righteousness, and as soon as the Twelve and 
other authorities can assemble, or a majority of them, the 
onward course to the great gathering of Israel, and the 
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final consummation of the dispensation of the fulness of 
time,.will be pointed out, so that the murder of Abel, the 
assassination of hundreds, the righteous blood of all the 
holy prophets from Abel to Joseph, sprinkled with the best 
blood of the Son of God, as the crimson sign of remission, 
only carries conviction . . that the cause is 
just and will continue. And blessed are they that hold out 
faithful to the end, while apostates, consenting to the shed- 
ding of innocent blood, have no forgiveness in this world, 
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nor in the world to come. Union is peace, brethren, and 
eternal life is the greatest gift of God. Rejoice, then, that 
you are found worthy to live and diefor God. Men may 
kill the body, but they cannot hurt-the soul, and wisdom 
shall be justified of her children. Amen. 

“W. W. Puevps, 

‘*W, RIcHARDS, 

‘* Joun TAYLor. 


** July 1, 1884.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRENCH NAMES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


AN ANSWER TO MR. COLLETT’S ARTICLE ON PRO- 
FESSOR HINSDALE’S BOOK. 


THE July number of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History contains a criticism, by O. W. Collett, 
upon Professor Hinsdale’s ‘Old Northwest.’ This 
paper, in some of its details, is so captious that I 
cannot but think there is in its inspiration a spice of 
malice. 

I do not take up the cudgel for Professor Hins- 
dale, but as the latter has done me the honor to 
quote from ‘ Memorials of a Half Century’ a pas- 
sage which has excited the reviewer's spite, I cannot 
willingly allow another to suffer under, short-com- 
ings for which I alone am responsible. I ask, there- 
fore, room for a brief reply. 

The book from which Professor Hinsdale has 
quoted, after referring to the custom of French vey- 
ageurs in new regions to bestow upon any promi- 
nent feature of the landscape the name of the saint 
to whom the day of the discovery is dedicated in the 
church calendar, and stating that the saint whose 
name was bestowed upon the lake referred to was 
not the headless Saint Clair, goes on to say : ‘‘ The 
saint whose name was really bestowed, and whose day 
is August 12, is the female ‘ Sainte Claire,’ foundress 
of the order of Franciscan nuns of the thirteenth 
century, known as Poor Claires. Clara d’Assisi was 
the beautiful daughter of a nobleman of great 
wealth, who early dedicated herself to a religious 
life, and going to church on a Palm Sunday, in rich 
attire, St. Francis cut off her long hair and threw 
over ther the coarse robes of the order. She 
entered the convent of San Damiano in spite 
of the opposition of her family. It is related of her 
that op one occasion, when the Saracens came to 
ravage the convent, she arose from her bed, where 
she had been long confined, and placing the pyx, 
which contained the host, upon the threshold, she 
kneeled down and began to sing, whereupon the 
infidels threw down their arms and fled. Sancta 
Clara is a favorite saint all over Europe, and her 
fame in the new world ought not to be spoiled—like 
the record of the dead in a battle gazette—by a mis- 


‘spelt name |" 


To this passage the reviewer takes exception in 
the following terms (p. 262): ‘‘‘ Sainte Claire’ is 
French, not English; and ‘Poor Claires’ is a 
jumble of both, ‘Clara d’Assisi ’ is not English, but 
should be Clara of Assisium ; nor is ‘Sancta Clara’ 
[English]. ‘Clarisses ’ is not English,nor ‘San Dam- 
iano,’ but St. Damian.” He adds, ‘‘ As persons, 
saints are of this or that nation; as saints, they have 
no nationality. The names derived from them be. 
long to the world, and change according to the 
language in which they are used.” 

In the passage quoted the feminine name, Sainte 
Claire, is given in the language used at the bap- 
tism. Of the propriety of this more hereafter. 
Whether the order of nuns alluded to has or has not 
been known as Poor Claires is matter of history and 
usage. ‘‘ Clara,” or Chiara, is Italian, in accord- 
ance with the nun’s nationality. A Frenchman 
would rightly speak of her as ‘‘Clara d’Assisi,” 
as an Englishman might say ‘‘ Clara of Assisium,” 
provided any place of that name exists, which is not 
the case. Assisium is not Italian, nor is it English, 
but ancient Latin. The old Umbrian city of Pliny’s 
time did not exist in Clara’sday. Her birthplace is 
Assisi, which occupied its site. A writer in the En- 
glish tongue, speaking in his own person, and not 
that of the French voyageur, may rightly use the 
nun's native appellation, ‘‘ Sancta Clara.’ So also 
‘*San Damiano,” and notSt. Damian. Vide guide- 
books for Italy, passém. 

The critic proceeds, ‘‘ The title and name of her 
of whom there is question, in our tongue is ‘St. 
Clare,’"’ True, and so also is it ‘St. Clair.” In 
fact the English tongue makes no distinction be- 
tween the masculine and the feminine form, and 
herein lies a solid objection to the Anglicizing of the 
name. There is nothing in either of the English 
ways to show the origin of the name, nor whether it 
is derived from a male or a female person. The 
argument is, in this case, strengthened by the fact 
alluded to, that there existed another and a male 
saint having the surname “ Clair," and there was 
also a French military governor in the northwest of 
that name, to whom many attribute the name of the 
lake. 

My contention is, that the baptismal name—the 














name actually bestowed, and of which Dr. Hinsdale 
justly says, ‘‘the present name is a perversion "—is 
that which should be retained, unaltered, unangli- 
cized. And for this contention still other reasons 
exist. Fortungtely Michigan has retained a large 
proportion of the, names originally bestowed upon 
its lands. apd waters by its French habitants. In- 
deed I hardly know another instance of such an 
unfortunate Anglicization as the one in question. 
The present population may sometimes murder the 
king's French in the pronouncing, but the true 
spelling remains, and if the name eventually became 
English, it is by the adoption of its French form. 

Let me instance of rivers: Au Gres, Pere Mar- 
quette, Rouge, Au Sable ; of islands, Aux Galeto, 
Chapeau, Grosse Isle, Isle Royale, La Salle; of 
counties and towns, a large number, of which I will 
nameé only Presque Isle, Sault Ste. Marie, Nadeau, 
Charlevoix, Detroit. Stepping across our boundary 
to Wisconsin, we find Prairie du Chene, La Crosse, 
Eau Claire. In the latter we have the feminine form 
of the adjective clair (English, clear) attached to its 
feminine noun, and the original name properly re- 
tained entire, not done into English, as our sage 
critic would have us do in Michigan. 

Perhaps our wise caviler would have us substitute 
for our cities and lakes names more familiar to our 
tongues than their French originals—Rome, Paris, 
Pekin, Syracuse, Geneva, for instance. Or he may 


be better pleased with London, Birmingham, Liver-: 


pool, York, Dover, Thames ; for these are English, 
you know. Such servile copying has made our land 
ridiculous in the eyes of the old world. No! let 
us cling to our historic French and our euphonious 
Indian names, which have a wealth of meaning, 
adaptation and suggestiveness that the others do 
not possess. 

The reviewer extends his animadversions to some 
of the statements copied by Dr. Hinsdale, which to 
most readers will have little of historic interest. He 
denies that Clara's hair was cut off in the church on 
Palm Sunday ; that she entered the convent in spite 
of her friends ; that she sang when meeting the Sar- 
acens, ‘‘ but said prayers." We willingly leave to 
the critic to decide whether on this occasion the 
nun sang or prayed, or whether she did both, or 
whether she ‘‘chaunted,” as some authorities have it. 

With more reason, it may be, our critic denies 
that Clara’s tombis in Rome ; that she dwelt near the 
Pantheon, and was there visited by Pope Innocent 
IV. But had he been candid he would have noticed 
that these items are given on the authority of ‘ F. 
Wey, in his work on Rome,” and not on that of the 
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author of { Memorials,’ who has himself. stated in a 
note the fact that ‘Sta. Clara is buried not in 
Rome, but Assist." At the worst, I might answer 
in words.which I remember :to have been used on 
a similar oceasion, ‘‘ He has found a few grains of 
chaff in a bushel, or wheat ; Jet him take them for 
his pairis.” 

My readers may now judge how far the critic is 
justified.in saying, ‘‘ The author thinks her (Clara's) 
fame. ought.not tobe: spoiled by a misspelt name, 
yet he has done:his best in the way of misspelling, 
confusing and confounding.” Mr. Collett is high 
in authority at the Historical Society of Missouri. 
His position should give him access to the best 
authorities among books, and his talents and oppor- 
tunities may be turned to better account than in this 
kind of cynical criticism. Let him direct them into 
channels of more profitable research and believe with 
the poet, ; 

** A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made.” 


BELA HUBBARD. 


SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS, 


To the Editor of THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HIsToRY: 

I beg to suggest for the consideration of publish- 
ers, that printed card-catalogues, were they to be 
had, would, probably, be adopted by most libraries. 

The catalogue of authors might be first taken in 
hand. t 

If the publisher began with the oldest authors, and 
at the same time with books issuing from the press, 
and completed each class and name of the former 
as he progressed, his publication would be in imme- 
diate demand. 

What I mean by complete classes may be illus- 
trated by books relating to Louisiana or Canada, 
for instance, which should be as a whole fully cata- 
logued before taking up another class ; and as to 
names, by the Hennepins, which should include all 
the editions and translations. Many libraries would 
be glad to take such groups entire, whether each 
card was or was not represented by a corresponding 
volume on their shelves. I think the catalogue 
should include pamphlets. 

There is no reason why what is written cannot be 
printed, and in so far the suggestion is practical. 
Whether it is economically practical depends upon 
whether or no what is proposed can be made profit- 
able as a commercial venture. 
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Theintroduction of such a catalogue would cer- 
tainly be slow, unless, from the start, it had the full 
confidence of those who expectéd to use it. For 
this reason none but a well-known. house with ample 
capital should undertake the publication, as such 
alone could guarantee, in advance, the trustworthi- 
ness of the work and a constant supply equal to any 
demand. 

As the first outlay must necessarily be large and 
the constant investment considerable, competition 
in production would be narrowed at the start ; and 





as profit could be earnéd only by the sale of im- 
mense quantities of cards, it is not likely there would 
be rivalry. 

On the other hand, the customer would be safe. 
guarded against the avarice of monopoly by his 
ability at all times to supply his own wants in the 
manner at present in use, should the price asked for 


- the printed card be unreasonable. 


Oscar W. COLLETT. 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, July, 1888. 








* MARIETTA CENTENNIAL NUMBER OHIO AR- 
CHOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL QUARTERLY,’ 
Vol. -II., No. 1. June, 1888. Columbus, 
Ohio. 

This is a valuable volume of near two hun- 
dred and fifty pages, profusely illustrated, 
giving a complete history of the great centen- 
nial held in Marietta in April last. All the 
addresses, letters, etc., are included in full. It 
has been prepared at great expense and with 
the minutest care, and is indeed a credit to the 
society by which it is sent forth. 


*FOOTPRINTS OF THE PIONEERS IN THE OHIO 
VALLEY: A CENTENNIAL SKETCH.’ By W. 
’ H. Venable, LL.D. Published by the 
Ohio Valley Press, Cincinnati, Received 
of Robert Clarke & Co. 
- This timely volume is a cloth bound book of 
one hundred and twenty-eight pages and 
twenty-five illustrations by Farny, Burroughs 
and others, its contents embracing an hjstor- 
ical sketch of the settlement, of the Ohio valley, 
descriptions of early modes of travel by road 
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and river, with particulars as to backwoods 
life, customs, houses, furniture, etc. The story 
is told in the charming style to which readers 
have become so accustomed from the pen of 
Professor Venable in the pages of this maga- 
zine. As the book is sold at the low price of 
one dollar, the.demand for it ought to be great 
in this year of centennial celebrations in Ohio. 


‘COLLECTIONS OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 
Society oF Wisconsin,’ Vol, XI. Edited 
and annotated by Reuben G. Thwaites, cor- 
responding secretary of the society, 1888, 
All that has been said of the volumes pre- 

ceding this can be repeated in the present 

case. Volume eleven is a valuable addition to 
the published history of the west. 





Pamphlets and minor publications : 


‘NOTES ON PARKMAN’S ‘ CONSPIRACY OF Pon- 
TIAC,’ No. 1. By Oscar W. Collet, secretary 
of the Missouri State Historical society. 














